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Cambodians 
Pick  New 
Leaders,  Push 
for  Temple 


by  Sophath  Pak 

About  30  Cambodian  activists  met 
at  the  Cadillac  Hotel  last  month 
to  elect  leaders  for  a  new  group 
that  is  trying  to  establish  a  temple  in 
San  Francisco.  At  the  same  time  they 
disbanded  a  three-year  old  Buddhist 
organization  that  had  been  criticized 
for  raising  funds  for  refugee  camps  on 
the  Thai -Cambodian  border  rather 
than  for  the  Cambodian  community 
in  San  Francisco. 

Turk  Street  resident  Sam  Phay,  69, 
president  of  the  Cambodian  Buddhist 
Support  Committee,  announced  his 
resignation,  citing  his  poor  health  and 
the  amount  of  work  involved,  but 
most  importantly,  lack  of  support  from 
the  community. 

Sam  Phay  said  that  when  his  group 
organized  a  Buddhist  celebration  and 
received  donations  from  the  commu- 
nity, they  sent  the  money  to  the  refu- 
gee camps  in  Thailand  to  help  those 
who  had  been  there  for  a  very  long 
time  and  had  been  rejected  for  resettle- 
ment. 

Thong  Seng,  treasurer  of  the  former 
group,  gave  a  full  accounting  of  their 


Candlelight  Vigil  Against  Crime 


A  small  group  of  Tenderloin  residents  gathered  last  month  in  front  of  Boed- 
deker  Park  for  a  candlelight  vigil  to  mourn  and  protest  several  recent  murders 
of  seniors  in  the  neighborhood.  "The  real  danger  is  that  we  stop  feeling  for 
those  who  have  been  hurt,"  said  Dennis  Giantassio,  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  event.  Added  J.B.  Saunders,  "It's  time  for  all  of  us  to  take  responsibility 
to  protect  each  other,  walk  with  each  other.  We  want  to  put  an  end  to  the 
violence."  For  story  on  the  recent  murder  at  the  Hurley  Hotel  which  spurred 
the  vigil,  see  page  3,  m     mtm  mm»^  in.! 


expenditures  and  turned  his  books  over 
to  the  new  organization  before  re- 
signing. "Now  I  want  to  resign  too, 
because  I  am  very  busy  in  my  job,' 
he  said. 

New  leaders  were  then  elected.  Ten- 
derloin resident  Sitha  Sum,  30,  was 
elected  president.  Sa  Em  Oul,  63,  and 
Sam  Pay  tied  for  second  place,  but  Oul 
was  named  vice-president  after  Sam 


deferred  to  him. 

Sum,  an  outreach  worker  for  the 
North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition, 
has  been  one  of  those  who  had  com- 
plained that  donations  were  not  being 
used  for  the  community  in  San  Fran- 
cisco but  were  being  sent  to  Thailand. 

We  need  the  money  for  a  temple 
here  in  San  Francisco,"  said  Sum. 

continued  on  page  6 


Favorable  Rent  Board  Decision 


Women's  Hotel  Tenants  Win  Lower  Rents 


by  Sarah  Henry 


Wi 


id 
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'ith  a  favorable  decision  by  the 
Rent  Board  last  month,  four 
tenants  of  the  Women's  Hotel 
on  Jones  Street  have  won  rent  de- 
creases to  compensate  for  disruptions 
they  suffered  since  renovations  began 
there  last  fall. 

The  four  tenants  who  appealed  to 
the  Board,  Mary  Nell  Moore,  Virginia 
Conway,  Alexis  McLemore,  and 
Rebecca  Bruchy,  were  awarded  between 
$250  and  $600  in  rent  reductions,  as 
well  as  an  ongoing  7  percent  reduc- 
tion until  lost  services  are  restored. 

"I'm  real  happy  with  the  decision," 
said  one  of  the  tenants  who  appealed. 
Like  all  tenants  interviewed,  she  asked 
not  to  be  identified. 

Not  all  of  tenants'  complaints  were 
satisfied,  however,  in  the  appeal, 
which  was  filed  by  the  Tenderloin 
Housing  Clinic,  with  the  help  of  the 
North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition. 
Some  residents  voiced  concerns  they 
still  had  about  the  hotel,  including  the 
management's  decision  to  rent  to  men 
without  first  informing  women  resi- 
dents, and  management -tenant  relations 
in  general. 

"Management  is  still  non-manage- 


ment," said  the  same  tenant  who  is 
happy  with  the  Board's  decision. 
"They're  still  not  there  for  us." 

Another  tenant  who  was  originally 
upset  about  disruptions  did  not  join  in 
the  appeal  to  the  Rent  Board.  "Most 
of  the  problems  have  been  handled," 
she  said.  "It's  really  better  than  it  was. 
You  have  to  give  them  credit  for  that ." 

In  an  interview  for  an  earlier  Times 
article  (Feb.  '87),  building  manager 
Suzanne  Day  had  said  the  hotel  was 
upgraded  to  make  it  safer  and  more 
attractive  for  its  53  tenants. 

Earlier  this  year,  residents  had  ex- 
pressed fears  that  the  beautifying  of 
the  hotel  indicated  that  it  was  going  to 
be  sold  and  they  would  be  pushed  out. 
At  that  time,  Day  responded,  That  is 
a  totally  erroneous  rumor." 

After  the  tenants  filed  the  Rent  Board 
appeal,  owner  representative  Patricia 
Carson  wrote  in  a  letter  to  the  North 
of  Market  Planning  Coalition:  "...we 
may  be  forced  to  sell  or  close  the  hotel 
in  view  of  mounting  problems  brought 
on  by  a  very  small  minority  of  the 
tenants." 

Day  and  Carson  failed  to  return  calls 
from  the  Times  for  this  article. 


Welfare 
Families 
May  Lose 
Under  GAIN 


by  Mitzi  M.  Waltz 

Last  month  the  Social  Services 
Commission  adopted  an  imple- 
mentation plan  for  GAIN,  a  radi- 
cal restructuring  of  family  welfare 
benefits  passed  by  the  California  legis- 
lature in  1985. 

The  plan  will  go  to  the  S.F.  Board  of 
Supervisors  this  month  and  then  on 
to  the  state  government  for  final  ap- 
proval before  kicking  into  gear  next 
spring. 

Under  the  program  recipients  of 
AFDC  (Aid  to  Families  with  Depen- 
dent Children)  will  have  to  enroll  in 
job  training,  look  for  work,  and  in 
some  cases,  work  off  their  grant  in 
workfare"  igbs^ w^tm  - 
GAIN-Greater  Avenues  to  INdepen- 
dence — has  stirred  a  lot  of  controversy. 
Sponsored  by  S.F.  Assemblyman  Art 
Agnos,  it  promises  to  have  something 
in  it  for  everyone:  education  and  jobs 
for  the  unemployed,  cost  savings  for 
government,  new  hope  for  the  des- 
perate. It  represents  a  massive  change 
in  public  policy  by  requiring  single 
parents  with  children  over  six  to  work 
outside  the  home. 

But  the  welfare  reform  package  has 
been  blasted  by  welfare  rights  advo- 
cates for  being  a  work-for-welfare 
program  that  forces  people  into  job 
training  or  low-paying,  dead-end  jobs. 

Ken  Thorland,  coordinator  of  San 
Francisco's  GAIN  plan  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Services  counters:  "I 
think  that  GAIN  is  probably  the  best 
opportunity  that  has  come  down  the 
road  in  a  long  time — maybe  ever— 
for  recipients  of  public  assistance." 

Child  Care  in  Short  Supply 

Almost  everyone  involved  with  GAIN 
identified  child  care  as  both  the  plan's 
cornerstone  and  its  biggest  problem. 
The  proposed  budget  calls  for  millions 
of  dollars  to  fund  and  develop  free 
daycare  for  the  estimated  3,087  children 
of  recipients  in  San  Francisco  who  will 
need  it  each  month  by  the  program's 
second  year,  the  point  at  which  it  must 
be  running  at  full  capacity. 

'The  only  advantage  (of  GAIN)  for 
me  would  be  child  care,"  said  Lynn 
Bratcher,  a  Tenderloin  mother  of  two 
continued  on  page  6 


MEET  THE  CANDIDATES 
FOR  Mayor 
Thursday,  Sept.  17 
12:15  p.m.,  509  Ellis 

Sponsored  by 
North  of  Market  Voters  Club 


The  Women's  Hotel  at  642  Jones  St. 
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ask  the  people   |  house  log 


by  Dianne  M.  Clohessy 

What  Do  You  Like  Most /Least  About 
the  Tenderloin? 


Aaron  Dunn 
age  56 

"I  like  the  crime  the 
least,  but  I  can  see  a 
turnaround  in  the  liv- 
ing aspect  of  the  Ten- 
derloin. 1  reel  more 
comfortable  being 
around  the  people  here 
than  I  did  a  couple  of 
years  ago.  I  don't  feel 
any  fear  being  here." 

Wanda  Johnson 
age  28 

"What  I  like  most  is 
that  the  kids  have  a 
park.  There's  not  too 
much  that's  bad  to  say 
about  the  Tenderloin. 
There  are  centers  for 
the  kids.  The  kids  get 
taken  fishing,  to  Great 
America  and  every- 
where." 

Birgitte  Juhl 
age  27 

1  like  that  it's  central. 
It's  close  to  everything. 
It  has  all  kinds  of  peo- 
ple. I  don't  like  the  filth 
of  the  streets  because 
it  attracts  some  people 
who  don't  care  about 
the  place,  and  it's  a 
tough  neighborhood." 

Eang  Ngjm 
age  19 

"1  like  the  Tenderloin 
because  I  can  bring  my 
daughter  to  the  park 
to  play,  and  there  are  a 
lot  of  other  children 
here.  I  would  like  the 
streets  to  be  safer." 

Charles  Blodgett 
age  78 

"What  I  like  least 
about  the  Tenderloin 
is  the  noise  in  front  of 
my  apartment  be- 
tween 1:30-3:00  a.m. 
when  drug  deals  are 
being  made.  I  worry 
about  the  people  in- 
volved in  them.  What 
I  like  is  the  interest 
that  people  take  in  the 
elderly." 

Dan  Beffa 
age  28 

"Basically  speaking, 
what  I  like  most  is  that 
the  people  in  the  Ten- 
derloin are  friendlier 
than  people  in  other 
neighborhoods  of  the 
city,  and  they're  not 
pretentious  al  -out  what 
they  know.  V/hat  I  like 
least  is  the  housing  sit- 
uation in  this  part  of 
the  city,  and  security  is 
not  good  in  the  hotels." 

Nadine  Hansen 
age  35 

"I  like  the  diversity  of 
the  people,  and  that 
there  are  a  lot  of  chil- 
dren, but  we  need 
more  space  for  them. 
There  are  a  lot  of 
things  for  the  very 
small  ones,  but  not  for 
those  eight  or  so  and 
older.  What  I  don't 
like  is  that  my  child  is 
overexposed  to  street 
crime,  and  that  there 
aren't  enough  p  re- 
schools. 


by  Robert  V.  Tobin 
Hospitality  House  Director 

People  seem  to  graduate  from  the 
Tenderloin  in  twos.  This  fall  two 
people  who  started  working  in  the 
Tenderloin  in  early  1981  will  be  leaving. 
Brad  Paul,  director  of  the  North  of 
Market  Planning  Coalition,  is  heading 
for  a  one-year  fellowship  at  Harvard 
and  Rob  Waters,  editor  of  the  Tender- 
loin Times,  is  preparing  for  travel 
abroad.  Their  work  in  the  neighbor- 
hood gives  testimony  to  the  lasting  dif- 
ference that  individuals  can  make. 

The  Tenderloin  in  the  early  1980s 
was  a  neighborhood  struggling  to  be- 
come a  community.  It  faced  society's 
most  imposing  obstacles:  economic 
deprivation,  gentrification,  language 
and  cultural  differences  and  political 
alienation.  Everyone  knew  the  solution 
(i.e.,  "We  gotta  get  organized"),  but 
only  a  few  had  the  insight,  energy 
and  intestinal  fortitude  to  lay  the 
groundwork. 

The  true  measure  of  their  respective 
contributions  to  the  neighborhood  lies 
within  the  institutions  they've  fostered. 


The  Tenderloin  Times'  communicative 
role  and  the  NOMPC's  coordinating 
role  have  helped  local  residents  influ- 
ence the  forces  which  affect  their  lives. 


«  *  »  «  » 


During  Rob's  tenure  at  the  Times, 
Hospitality  House  has  gone  through 
broad  changes  and  growing  pains. 
Rob  recalls  that  his  initial  interview 
was  conducted  by  the  House's  entire 
paid  staff  of  several  people;  now  we're 
lucky  to  find  a  big  enough  meeting 
room  for  our  46  paid  staff  and  nearly 
60  volunteers! 

Other  transitions  at  the  House  in- 
clude the  departure  of  long-time  staff 
member  Betty  Jo  Davis,  who  did  years 
of  street  outreach  to  homeless  youth, 
and  Adam  Bierman  and  Carlos  Valdez, 
whose  hard  work  in  vocational  coun- 
seling for  youth  led  to  tremendous 
advancements.  At  the  same  time,  we 
welcome  new  staff  member  Sheri  Put- 
man,  who  will  be  working  as  our  adult 
job  developer  and  Malcolm  Garcia, 
who  is  stepping  in  as  director  of  the 
Tenderloin  Self  Help  Center. 

Through  these  changes,  the  contin- 
uity and  commitment  of  both  the 
programs  and  people  working  to  make 
the  Tenderloin  better  will  hopefully 
live  on  and  prosper. 


letters 


Send  your  letters  to:  Tenderloin  Times, 
25  Taylor  St.,  S.F.,  CA  94102 

Little  Help  with  the  Cleanup 

Editors, 

Recently  I  participated  in  the  Tender- 
loin Cleanup  Campaign.  We  swept  streets 
and  gutters  for  three  hours.  I  was  rather 
disappointed  in  the  low  turnout  consider- 
ing all  the  leaflets  that  were  distributed. 
We  had  two  Asians — not  a  good  showing. 
Let's  hope  that  next  time  they  will  take 
more  interest.  It  is  for  their  benefit  as  well 
as  other  residents.  Many  people  looked  at 
us  with  strange  expressions  as  if  we  were 
out  of  our  minds.  One  lady  said,  "Oh! 
They  are  on  welfare."  I  do  not  remember 
anyone  standing  in  their  door  saying  thank 
you.  Maybe  next  time. 

Enid  Leuthold 

Help  for  Gays 

Editors, 

1  wanted  to  thank  you  for  your  story  on 
the  outreach  efforts  of  18th  Street  Services 
in  the  Tenderloin.  With  the  clear  link  be- 
tween substance  abuse  and  AIDS,  the 
street-based  outreach  that  Will  Courtney 
does  for  our  agency  is  of  critical  impor- 
tance in  stopping  the  spread  of  the  HIV 
virus. 

The  Tenderloin  has  a  large  gay  popu- 
lation, and  has  the  highest  concentration  of 
IV  drug  users  in  the  City.  Nevertheless, 
there  has  been  no  program  directed  ex- 
clusively toward  gay  Tenderloin  residents. 
We  want  the  gay  community  in  the  Ten- 
derloin to  know  that  we're  here  to  help  them 
We  offer  a  wide  range  of  services  from  re- 
ferrals, to  individual  counseling,  drop-in 
rap  groups,  and  specialized  services  for 
people  with  AIDS  or  ARC  who  have  a  sub- 
stance abuse  problem.  We  operate  on  a  sli- 
ding scale  fee,  so  no  one  is  turned  away 
if  they  are  unable  to  pay  for  services.  Our 
phone  number  is  861-4898. 

By  the  way  congratulations  on  your  re- 
cent anniversary,  and  keep  up  the  good 
work! 

Jerry  De  Jong 
Executive  Director 
18th  Street  Services 


Civic  Center  Playground? 

Editors, 

Regarding  your  article  on  the  need  for 
parks  in  the  Tenderloin— has  anyone  con- 
sidered using  the  Civic  Center— at  least  on 
weekends  if  not  everyday  and,  at  least,  as  a 
temporary  playground  if  not  a  permanent 
one? 

Richard  E.  Best 
Court  Commissioner 
California  Superior  Court 


TL's  Drug  Problem 

Editors, 

In  Mitzi  Waltz's  article.  The  Tenderloin's 
Drug  Problem:  The  Prescription  Doesn't 
Fit  (Tenderloin  Times,  August  1987),  our 
Drug  Detoxification  Programs  of  the  Haight- 
Ashbury  Free  Medical  Clinic  were  men- 
tioned in  several  occasions.  As  Director  of 
the  Drug  Detox  Project,  I  wish  to  more 
clearly  state  our  position  on  the  severe 
need  to  develop  appropriate  drug  treat- 
ment services  in  the  Tenderloin  commu- 
nity. 

First  and  foremost,  we  fully  support  the 
position  that  the  Tenderloin  is  tragically 
underserved  regarding  drug  abuse  treat- 
ment services.  Our  work  here  in  the  Haight- 
Ashbury  district  shows  large  numbers  of 
Tenderloin  addicts  who  commute  daily  to 
receive  treatment  while  most  Tenderloin 
addicts  are  "out  of  treatment,"  actively 
using  and  in  need  of  intervention  services. 
We  therefore  support  your  community 
efforts  in  developing  and  implementing  a 
strategy  which  is  targeted,  designed  and 
community  acceptable  to  effectively  address 
the  drug  problems  and  drug  using  com- 
munity specific  to  the  Tenderloin.  Neither 
our  program  nor  any  other  should  impose 
their  structure  upon  that  which  the  com- 
munity decides  is  best  suited  for  their  im- 
mediate and  long  term  needs.  As  with  all 
of  San  Francisco's  active  communities,  the 
development  of  an  effective  Tenderloin  drug 
strategy  will  need  the  input  and  spirited 
participation  of  all  elements  of  the  Tender- 
loin. It  is  apparent  that  this  difficult  task 
has  already  begun  in  earnest  and  we  all 
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commend  your  progress. 

The  proposal  submitted  by  the  Haight- 
Ashbury  Free  Medical  Clinic  to  the  City's 
Community  Substance  Abuse  Services  was 
on  our  own  initiative  with  urging  from 
some  Tenderloin  community  groups.  It 
was  not  in  response  to  the  city's  formal 
Request  for  Proposal  Process  and  we  have 
not  received  any  response  as  of  this  date. 
As  far  as  we  know,  it  simply  has  not  been 
acted  upon  and  we  have  not  received  any 
formal  rejection  notice.  The  formal  CSAS 
Request  for  Proposal  Process  for  1987-88 
did  not  mention  any  new  funding  available 
for  non-methadone  detoxification  and  after- 
care services  targeted  for  the  Tenderloin 
District.  It  only  listed  approximate  funds 
available  for  non-methadone  treatment  in 
an  amount  which  was  exactly  equal  to  the 
total  budget  of  our  Haight-Ashbury  Drug 
Detox  Project.  As  we  are  not  a  metha- 
done treatment  program,  we  did  not  apply 
for  the  methadone  funds  listed  in  the  RFP 
and  only  recently  learned  that  some  of 
those  funds  could  be  shifted  over  to  fi- 
nance non-methadone  treatment  in  the 
Tenderloin.  Had  this  been  our  understand- 
ing earlier,  we  may  have  applied,  for  we 
concur  with  Ms.  Waltz's  article  that  other 
significant  drug  problems  need  to  be  ad- 
dressed in  the  Tenderloin  along  with  heroin. 
However,  we  have  currently  decided  to 
abstain  from  submitting  any  drug  treat- 
ment proposals  in  the  Tenderloin  because 
of  our  perceived  need  to  get  more  com- 
munity input  and  planning  into  the  process 
of  developing  a  viable  drug  treatment  stra- 
tegy for  the  Tenderloin.  We  are  open  to 
working  with  the  Tenderloin  community 
in  any  way  we  can  to  help  further  this 
process  and  support  the  article's  call  for  a 
broader  range  of  drug  detoxification  and 
other  drug  abuse  treatment /prevention  ser- 
vices for  your  community. 

It  should  be  noted  that  we  are  also  in 
support  of  the  Health  Department's  direc- 
tion of  getting  the  city's  methadone  treat- 
ment programs  to  provide  a  wider  range  of 
services  than  just  methadone. 

The  Tenderloin  community  is  in  des- 
perate need  of  substance  abuse  prevention, 
education  and  treatment  services.  Those 
services  should  be  developed,  however, 
with  full  input  and  participation  of  the 
Tenderloin  community  rather  than  imposed 
upon  them. 

Darryl  Inaba, 
Director,  Haight  Ashbury 
Free  Medical  Clinic 
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Suspect  A  nested 


Hurley  Manager  Killed, 
Tenants  Frightened 


by  Mitzi  Waltz 

In  the  early  morning  hours  of  August 
1,  a  man  smashed  through  a  wall 
and  into  a  room  in  the  Hurley  Ho- 
tel, police  said,  stabbing  to  death  the 
73-year-old  occupant,  Larry  Mori,  and 
stealing  about  $1200  hidden  there. 
Mori  had  been  the  hotel's  manager  for 
14  years. 

Arrested  in  Anchorage,  Alaska,  on 
August  21  in  connection  with  the  kill- 
ing and  robbery  was  Stephen  James, 
also  known  as  John  Johnson,  35,  a 
resident  of  the  Hurley,  said  police 
Inspector  Ed  Kenney. 

It  was  the  second  murder  at  the  Hur- 
ley in  six  months,  and  for  some  fright- 
ened residents  it  was  the  last  straw. 

'The  very  day  that  Larry  got  mur- 
dered, five  people  told  me  they  were 
leaving,"  said  one  senior  resident,  who 
asked  not  to  be  identified.  "Other  peo- 
ple told  me,  'I'm  not  a  target — it's  just 
the  elderly  people  with  money',"  she 
said. 

Although  she  has  lived  at  the  Hur- 
ley for  eight  years,  she  and  a  friend 
planned  to  move  out  at  the  end  of 
August.  "I  wish  it  could  be  sooner," 
she  said. 

Another  elderly  resident  who  was 
assaulted  two  years  ago  in  the  Hur- 
ley said  of  Mori,  "The  manager  used 
to  protect  me.  I  pray  to  the  Lord  to 
help  me  get  out  (of  the  Hurley)." 

On  February  13,  Hurley  resident 
Juanita  Glascow,  74,  was  found 
strangled  to  death  in  her  room.  No 
arrest  has  yet  been  made  in  that  case. 

In  February  some  residents  had 
responded  by  banding  together  to  de- 
mand stricter  security  measures  in  the 
building.  They  complained  that  stran- 


gers were  staying  in  empty  rooms  at 
night,  entering  by  way  of  the  fire  es- 
cape and  easily  opened  windows,  and 
that  some  residents  let  outsiders  use 
their  rooms  while  they  were  away. 

They  had  met  with  resistance  from 
then-landlord  Jean  Belleau,  who  told 
the  tenant  group  that  providing  a 
security  guard  would  mean  increas- 
ing their  rent. 

When  a  police  investigation  revealed 
that  there  were  no  signs  of  forced 
entry  to  Glascow's  room,  most  resi- 
dents calmed  down,  appeased  by  the 
installation  of  deadbolts  and  peep- 
holes in  their  doors. 

But  Mori  was  still  concerned.  Short- 
ly before  his  death,  he  was  planning 
to  evict  residents  who  let  friends  use 
their  rooms,  said  one  resident.  Mori 
was  afraid  that  the  people  he  planned 
to  evict,  or  their  friends,  might  take 
revenge  on  him,  he  reportedly  told 
friends  at  the  hotel. 

Mori's  body  was  discovered,  police 
said,  right  after  a  man,  described  by  a 
witness  as  "tall,  thin,  white,  blond 
and  bearded,"  stepped  out  of  Mori's 
room  and  warned  the  witness  not  to 
enter. 

The  manager's  murder  has  made 
security  changes  at  the  Hurley  impera- 
tive, said  new  co-manager  Paul  Si- 
mon. He  described  himself  and  co- 
manager  John  Erickson  as  "activist 
managers"  who  plan  to  keep  a  close 
watch  on  the  building  and  its  residents. 
His  new  policy  is,  "If  you  don't  have 
a  key,  you  don't  get  in,"  he  said. 
"What  we're  trying  to  do  is  re-educate 
people  not  to  simply  open  the  door 
(to  strangers)." 

Residents  are  concerned,  however, 
because  there  is  still  no  security  guard 
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on  duty  between  midnight  and  morn- 
ing. 

One  of  the  least  expensive  residential 
hotels  in  San  Francisco,  the  Hurley 
was  once  relatively  quiet,  with  a  pre- 
dominantly elderly  population.  But 
now,  some  residents  are  concerned 
about  what  they  say  is  a  growing 
number  of  younger  tenants  who  are 
involved  with  drugs  and  alcohol. 

"It's  gone  to  pot,  this  place,  because 
of  drugs,"  said  one  senior  tenant. 

Simon  said,  "John  and  I  are  just 
trying  to  pull  the  building  back  toge- 
ther after  15  years  of  neglect."  Simon 
has  ordered  a  card  lock  for  the  ho- 
tel's front  door,  and  said  that  the 
$3000  to  $5000  price  tag  will  not  be 
passed  along  to  tenants  in  the  form  of 
a  rent  increase.  The  advantage  of  a 
card  lock  is  that  building  managers 
can  change  the  lock  without  a  lock- 
smith, quickly  making  it  useless  to 
anyone  who  wanted  to  gain  illegal 
entry. 

He  said  he  had  already  installed  a 


new  conventional  front  door  lock  in 
the  interim  and  was  in  the  process  of 
changing  all  room  locks. 

Right  now,  there  is  a  security  guard 
on  duty  from  8:00  p.m.  until  midnight. 
According  to  Simon,  having  a  full 
time  security  guard  would  cost  each 
tenant  an  extra  $7.00  per  month.  Since 
they  do  not  want  to  pay  for  that  ser- 
vice, he  said,  no  one  is  on  duty 
from  midnight  until  morning.  He  also 
said  that  after  midnight,  the  buzzer  is 
turned  off  and  the  front  door  is  locked 
to  prevent  anyone  from  coming  into 
the  building.  Tenants  still  can  let  some- 
one in  at  any  time,  however,  said  Si- 
mon. 

Residents  acknowledge  that  security 
in  the  building  is  improving,  but  many 
feel  that  the  two  murders  and  fear  of 
drug-related  crime  have  permanently 
ruined  what  was  once  a  hotel  with  a 
family  atmosphere. 

A  candlelight  vigil  in  memory  of 
Juanita  Glascow  and  Larry  Mori  was 
held  in  the  Tenderloin  on  August  21. 


Self-Help  Center  Turns  One 


by  Sara  Colm 

The  Tenderloin  Self-Help  Center 
entered  its  second  year  of  operation 
last  month  with  a  party  at  Knight's 
Cafeteria  to  honor  its  volunteers.  And 
there  was  more  than  one  cause  for 
celebration.  Malcolm  Garcia  has  just 
been  chosen  as  the  center's  new  exe- 
cutive director,  and  drastic  cuts  in 
funding  may  not  happen  after  all. 

'They  never  gave  us  enough  money 
to  staff  the  center.  It  was  the  volun- 
teers that  made  it  fly— and  that's  why 
they're  being  honored,"  said  keynote 
speaker  Leroy  Looper.  Some  thirty 
people  were  ushered  forward  to  re- 
ceive certificates  and  gifts  by  Interim 
Acting  Director  Patricia  Peterson. 

One  of  those  honored  with  an  "Ex- 
tra Effort"  award  was  volunteer  Terry 
Harmon.  She  captured  the  spirit  of  the 
center's  efforts  by  recalling  an  incident 
involving  a  suicidal  truck  driver.  He 
had  pulled  over  at  a  truck-stop  diner 
and  called  the  San  Jose  police.  'They 
told  him  to  go  home  to  sleep  and  he'd 
be  okay,"  said  Harmon.  Despondent, 
the  truck  driver  began  talking  to  the 
waitress. 

"Someone  overheard  him  and  gave 
him  a  pamphlet  about  the  Self  Help 
Center — a  tribute  to  our  outreach  de- 
partment," she  said.  Even  though  it 
was  late  at  night,  she  said,  "he  came 
by  and  worked  things  out." 

Volunteer  Keith  Smith  was  also 
honored.  "Keith  will  counsel  people 
so  volatile  we  don't  feel  comfortable 
with  them  in  the  center,"  said  Coun- 
seling Coordinator  James  Bupp. 
"Keith'd  go  out  on  the  sidewalk  and 
talk  with  them  because  they  really 


Malcolm  Garcia,  new  director  of  the 
Self-Help  Center. 

needed  someone  to  talk  to  and  they 
really  needed  our  services." 

Also  honored  was  Barbara  Arms, 
the  center's  first  executive  director. 
"It's  important  for  us  to  remember 
our  history,"  said  Scott  Hope  in  con- 
ferring a  special  award  to  Arms.  He 
recalled  her  leadership  in  convincing 
the  city  several  years  ago  that  a  non- 
traditional,  peer-counseling  center  was 
needed  in  the  Tenderloin. 

The  Center  has  been  promised 
$450,000  of  the  $500,000  it  needs  to 
operate  24  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a 
week. 

Newly  hired  executive  director  Mal- 
colm Garcia,  formerly  shelter  director 
for  St.  Vincent  de  Paul's  homeless 
shelter,  told  the  Times  that  as  director 
he  will  seek  to  "facilitate  the  com- 
munity rather  than  be  a  heavy-handed 
authority  figure  telling  people  what 
to  do." 


Vietnamese  Editors  Hit  by  Violence 


There  were  two  incidents  of  violence 
against  Vietnamese  editors  in  Califor- 
nia last  month.  The  first  was  an  arson 
fire  on  August  9  in  Garden  Grove  in 
southern  California,  at  the  offices  of 
Mai  magazine,  which  killed  editor  Tap 
Van  Pham.  The  second  was  a  death 
threat  received  by  Thinh  Nguyen,  edi- 
tor of  the  San  Jose  newspaper  Dan  Viet 
when  a  note  and  a  dead  dog  was  left  in 
front  of  his  home.  Police  do  not  think 
the  two  incidents  were  related. 

A  group  calling  itself  the  Vietnamese 
Party  to  Exterminate  the  Communists 
and  Restore  the  Nation  has  taken  credit 
for  the  arson  fire  which  killed  Pham. 
A  letter  from  that  group  to  several 
Vietnamese-language  papers  in  Gar- 
den Grove  said  that  an  "order  to  de- 
stroy" the  offices  of  Mai  magazine  had 
been  issued  because  it  ran  ads  soliciting 
people  to  send  gifts  or  money  to  Viet- 
namese in  Vietnam  by  way  of  a  Cana- 
dian company. 

Dan  Viet  editor  Nguyen  told  San 
Francisco's  Asian  Week  Newspaper 
that  he  felt  his  life  was  threatened  be- 
cause of  critical  editorials  he  published 
about  the  Vietnamese  dissident  group 
in  San  Jose  that  is  demanding  its  own 


Catholic  parish.  In  an  interview  with 
Asian  Week,  Bai  An  Tran,  a  dissident 
leader  in  San  Jose,  denied  that  his 
group  was  responsible  for  the  threat. 

The  Vietnamese  Party  to  Exterminate 
the  Communists  and  Restore  the  Nation 
was  among  two  groups  that  claimed 
responsibility  for  the  1981  assassination 
of  Duong  Trong  Lam,  the  founder  of 
the  Vietnamese  Youth  Development 
Center  at  Glide  Church. 

Tourist  Hotel  Goes  Residential 

With  renovation  completed  and 
tenants  moved  in,  the  nonprofit  Chi- 
nese Community  Housing  Corpora- 
tion (CCHC)  will  hold  an  open  house 
at  its  latest  project,  the  St.  Claire 
Residence,  on  Friday,  September  11 
from  4  to  6  p.m. 

The  former  tourist  hotel  at  585  Geary 
Street  has  been  converted  into  21  resi- 
dential hotel  rooms,  six  studios  and  14 
one-bedroom  apartments. 

Low-income  seniors,  small  fami- 
lies and  young  adults  now  live  under 
nonprofit  management  in  a  building 
that  had  been  mostly  vacant  before 
CCHC  bought  and  renovated  it. 
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Silicon  Valley  Commute 

Refugees'  Low-Paid,  High  Risk  Jobs 


by  Shelley  Buck  and  Chanthanom 
Ounkeo 

Every  weekday,  Souphanh  Kho- 
vannasing  leaves  the  Tenderloin 
early  in  the  morning  for  a  work- 
day that  begins  on  the  freeway  south. 
The  36-year-old  Lao  man  is  one  of  the 
growing  numbers  of  Southeast  Asian 
refugees  who  work  in  Silicon  Valley. 

As  early  as  1980,  nearly  one  worker 
in  five  in  the  Silicon  Valley  production 
force  was  Asian,  with  Indochinese  and 
Indians  making  up  the  bulk  of  these 
numbers,  according  to  the  Pacific  Stu- 
dies Center.  Southeast  Asians  now 
make  up  an  increasingly  larger  per- 
centage of  that  Asian  workforce,  ac- 
cording to  Amanda  Hawes,  a  San  Jose 
attorney  who  often  represents  elec- 
tronics production  workers. 

Khovannasing  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1979,  initially  settling  in 
Sunnyvale.  In  1983,  however,  he 
moved  to  the  Tenderloin  to  be  near 
the  Laotian  community  here.  He  kept 
his  job  as  an  assembly  worker  at  a 
high  tech  company. 

"The  commute  is  pretty  bad — about 
80  minutes,"  says  Khovannasing.  "I 
have  to  be  up  at  five  to  be  on  time. 
Life  is  very  tough,  but  there's  no  choice 
because  there's  no  work  for  me  in  the 
city — no  factories." 

San  Jose  has  a  growing  Southeast 
Asian  community,  but  there  are  sound 
reasons  to  live  elsewhere.  "It's  expen- 
sive to  live  here,"  says  Lynn  Squires, 
an  administrator  with  the  Santa  Clara 
Center  for  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health,  which  deals  with  many  elec- 
tronics industry  production  workers. 

Many  who  hear  about  Silicon  Valley 
believe  glamorous  tales  of  highly  paid 
engineering  jobs  in  the  electronics 
industry.  In  fact,  most  of  those  who 


Commuter  Souphanh  Khovannasing. 


work  there  have  low-paying,  some- 
times dangerous  production  jobs, 
Squires  says. 

Making  silicon  chips,  the  tiny  build- 
ing blocks  of  the  computer  age,  in- 
volves working  in  a  super  clean  atmo- 
sphere. But  what's  clean  for  the  chips 
isn't  clean  for  the  workers,  according 
to  Squires.  Solvents  used  to  wash 
down  the  computer  parts  can  cause 
symptoms  ranging  from  dizziness  and 
headaches  to  more  serious  ailments, 
according  to  Hawes. 

In  cases  of  chronic  exposure  to 
chemicals,  Hawes  says,  those  affected 
may  develop  problems  or  a  kind  of 
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allergic  sensitivity  to  the  environment. 
Other  chemicals  in  the  "clean"  work- 
places of  Silicon  Valley  are  suspected 
of  causing  miscarriages  and  cancer. 

Employers  are  obliged  to  educate 
workers  in  safety  procedures  and  to 
provide  labelling  on  products  used. 
However,  charges  Squires,  labels  are 
often  missing,  and  safety  training  is 
often  too  brief — in  some  cases  as  little 
as  two  minutes.  The  training  and 
labels  are  almost  always  in  English  only 
— despite  the  fact  that  sizeable  numbers 
of  workers  speak  another  language.  "To 
even  talk  about  getting  it  in  another 
language  is  almost  impossible,"  says 
Squires. 

What  this  spells  for  workers  in  Cali- 
fornia's "cleanest"  industry  is  an  in- 
dustrial illness  rate  three  times  the 
state  average.  But  even  that  figure  is 
misleading,  according  to  Hawes. 

Not  everyone  who  gets  hurt  may 
speak  up,  says  Squires,  whose  job  in- 
cludes working  with  injured  workers. 


Some  keep  silent  for  fear  of  losing 
their  jobs,  Squires  says.  Others  who 
do  protest  may  be  told  the  illness  is  in 
their  imagination.  Those  who  don't 
speak  English,  get  what  Squires  calls  a 
"double  whammy":  they  lack  the  in- 
formation to  keep  safe,  even  if  the 
workplace  has  no  safety  violations; 
and  they  lack  the  language  skills  to 
mount  an  effective  protest. 

While  he  minds  his  commute,  Kho- 
vannasing has  few  complaints  about 
his  employer.  Interviewed  in  Lao,  he 
told  the  Tenderloin  Times,  'The  com- 
pany gives  us  good  protection  when 
we  work  with  acids.  I've  gotten  used 
to  it  after  all  these  years." 

For  more  information  about  elec- 
tronics industry  health  hazards  and 
what  you  can  do  about  them,  call  the 
Project  on  Health  and  Safety  in  Elec- 
tronics Hazard  Hotline  at  (408)  998- 
4050.  Information  on  semiconductor 
industry  workplace  safety  is  available, 
toll-free,  at  800-4242-U5A. 


Oakland  Conference 

Minorities  Declare  War  on  Toxic 
Dumping  in  their  Backyards 


by  Shelley  Buck 

Some  300  community  activists  from 
around  the  country  gathered  in 
Oakland  last  month  to  develop 
strategies  for  dealing  with  toxic  waste 
and  poisons  in  their  communities. 

The  conference,  sponsored  by  the 
Oakland-based  Center  for  Third 
World  Organizing,  comes  on  the  heels 
of  a  scathing  report  by  the  Center, 
which  charged  that  minority  people — 
because  of  where  they  live  and  work- 
suffer  a  disproportionate  burden  of 
poisoning  from  a  polluted  environment. 

Laws  covering  corporate  decision- 
making about  toxic  materials  "seem 
to  have  been,  Do  what  you  can  get 
away  with,'"  said  Charles  Lee  of  the 
United  Church  of  Christ.  "Commu- 
nities which  are  poorer,  less  informed, 
less  organized  and  less  politically  in- 
fluential become  more  likely  targets 
for  the  location  of  hazardous  facilities 
and  abuse  from  polluters." 

Among  the  findings  highlighted  by 
the  conference: 

•  Lead  in  decaying  housing,  in  con- 
taminated play  areas,  and  from  auto 
and  industrial  emissions  results  in 
dangerous  levels  of  the  poison  in  the 
blood  of  15  percent  of  inner  city  and 
minority  children.  Black  children  are 
six  times  more  likely  than  white  chil- 
dren to  suffer  from  lead  poisoning. 

Even  very  low  levels  of  lead  expo- 
sure can  lead  to  brain  damage.  Chil- 
dren who  show  no  symptoms  may 
still  develop  learning  problems,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Lynn  Goldman  of  the 
Public  Health  Service. 

However,  California  has  not  had  a 
screening  program  to  detect  lead  pois- 
oning in  children  until  last  year,  when 
one  was  initiated  on  what  Dr.  Gold- 
man calls  a  "very  restricted"  budget. 

•  Workers  at  low-paying  production 


jobs  in  the  South  Bay  electronics  in- 
dustry have  an  industrial  illness  rate 
three  times  the  state  average.  Forty 
percent  of  these  workers  are  people  of 
color.  Seventy  percent  are  women. 

•  More  than  200  million  tons  of 
radioactive  waste  from  uranium  min- 
ing have  been  left  above  ground.  Most 
is  on  American  Indian  land.  Indians 
living  on  the  Navajo  reservation  in 
New  Mexico  have  a  bone  cancer  rate 
five  times  higher  than  the  general 
population. 

•  Communities  with  the  greatest 
number  of  toxic  waste  facilities  aJso 
have  the  most  minority  residents. 
Forty  percent  of  the  nation's  total 
toxic  waste  landfill  is  located  in  three 
predominantly  black  and  hispanic 
communities. 

•  Each  year  some  300,000  farm- 
workers— most  of  them  Latino  and 
black — suffer  illness  or  injury  from 
agricultural  pesticide  exposure. 

'Toxics  are  just  as  bad  as  war," 
declared  conference  speaker  Ernie  Watt 
of  Richmond,  California,  who  organ- 
izes against  toxics  near  several  oil  re- 
fineries where  there  are  high  cancer 
and  crib  death  rates. 

The  Center  for  Third  World  Or- 
ganizing called  for  minorities  to  join 
forces  with  others  fighting  the  battle 
against  toxics  in  the  home  and  work- 
place. Even  though  creating  ties  to  the 
white  environmental  movement  can  be 
difficult,  grassroots  activist  Cora  Tucker, 
the  founder  of  Citizens  for  a  Better 
America,  urged  teaming  up. 

'The  environmental  movement 
needs  to  embrace  people  of  color," 
she  said.  "Until  we  become  part  of  the 
whole  mechanism  of  changing  the 
world... we're  going  to  continue  to 
have  problems  like  we're  facing  now." 

"Cancer  don't  know  color,"  Tucker 
noted.  "It  stops  at  everybody's  house." 


Tenderloin  Counseling  Services 
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Local  Two  Blasts  Bohemian  Club 


by  Rex  Hill 

In  preparation  for  their  upcoming 
contract  talks  with  restaurants  and 
private  eating  clubs  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, members  and  supporters  of  Ho- 
tel and  Restaurant  Employees  Union 
Local  2  picketed  and  rallied  at  the 
exclusive  Bohemian  Club  on  the  edge 
of  the  Tenderloin  on  August  6. 

The  enthusiastic  crowd  cheered  as 
songs,  skits  and  speeches  highlighted 
union  members'  demands  for  improved 
contracts  with  San  Francisco  eateries. 
They  were  joined  by  members  of  many 
other  unions,  including  longshore  work- 
ers, teachers,  and  auto  workers. 

'They  have  to  realize  that  their 
workers  cannot...  will  not  accept  a 
drop  in  their  standard  of  living,"  said 
Sherri  Chiesa,  President  of  Local  2, 
which  represents  3500  restaurant  work- 
ers at  200  restaurants  and  14  private 
clubs  in  the  city. 

The  union's  first  proposal  to  the 
Bohemian  Club  calls  for  wage  and 
benefits  increases.  The  Bohemian 
Club's  counterproposal  would  cut 
banquet  tips  by  25  percent,  drop  the 
industry-wide  health  plan,  and  split 
shifts  for  all  workers,  meaning  that 
workers  would  be  paid  for  time  spent 


serving  meals,  but  not  for  hours  be- 
tween meals. 

Located  on  the  edge  of  the  Tender- 
loin at  624  Taylor  Street,  the  Bo- 
hemian Club,  which  denies  member- 
ship to  women,  plays  host  each  year 
to  some  of  the  most  powerful  men  in 
the  world  at  its  Russian  River  retreat. 
Among  the  members  and  guests  have 
been  Ronald  Reagan,  Gerald  Ford, 
and  Henry  Kissinger.  The  initiation 
fee  for  joining  is  $8500,  more  than 
many  people  in  the  Tenderloin  live  on 
for  a  year,  and  the  waiting  list  is  said 
to  be  20  years  long. 

The  Bohemian  Club  workers  have 
been  working  without  a  contract  since 
August  1,  while  other  current  contracts 
expired  later  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber. When  current  contracts  expire, 
wages  and  other  working  conditions 
will  remain  the  same,  except  for  grie- 
vance procedures  and  union  security 
clauses,  according  to  a  labor  relations 
expert . 

Local  2's  membership  is  30  percent 
Hispanic,  28  percent  Asian,  and  10 
percent  black,  and  includes  many  les- 
bians and  gays.  Many  members  live  in 
the  Tenderloin.  Currently,  the  lowest 
paid  waiters  receive  $4.68  per  hour, 
while  cooks  receive  up  to  $9.06  per 


Marching  for  Miners 


Supporters  of  black  miners  in  South  Africa  marched  in  a  picket  line  last 
month  in  front  of  the  Phelan  Building  at  760  Market  Street,  chanting,  "Victory 
to  the  miners,  down  with  apartheid."  Currently  340,000  gold  and  coal  miners 
are  on  strike  in  South  Africa.  The  Phelan  Building  was  chosen  as  the  picket 
site,  according  to  rally  organizers,  because  it  houses  20  gold  and  diamond 
merchants. 

"We  want  to  expose  the  collaboration  of  these  merchants,"  said  Henry 
Clark  of  the  All  Peoples'  Congress,  which  organized  the  demonstration.  Eighty 
percent  of  South  Africa's  export  earnings  come  from  mining. 

Gold  miners'  wages  differ  widely  according  to  workers'  races— blacks 
earn  $200  a  month,  while  whites  get  $750.  Approximately  600  black  miners 
are  killed  yearly  in  mining  accidents. 

Among  the  speakers  at  the  rally  was  Leo  Robinson  of  Longshoremen's 
Local  10,  Bill  Stroud  of  Art  Against  Apartheid,  and  Essie  Mormen  of  Service 
Employees  International  Union  Local  250. 


hour. 

Chiesa  said  these  contract  talks 
would  be  difficult  because  the  union 
has  to  negotiate  with  each  club  and 
restaurant  individually.  The  San  Fran- 
cisco Club  Institute,  which  had  for- 
merly been  the  bargaining  unit  for  all 
clubs,  has  disbanded.  And  the  Gol- 
den Gate  Restaurant  Association, 
which  did  the  same  for  restaurants, 
has  refused  to  act  as  a  bargaining  unit. 

In  remarks  about  the  present  nego- 
tiations, the  union  emphasized  the  suc- 
cess of  its  hotel  workers'  campaign 
last  year,  which  resulted  in  the  union 
hotels'  being  forced  into  making  con- 
cessions. "The  breakup  of  the  Asso- 
ciations makes  it  difficult  for  us,"  said 
Chiesa.  "But  when  the  hotels  tried  it 
last  year,  we  were  able  to  go  out  and 
win  an  excellent  contract,  extending 
it  citywide  without  a  strike." 

The  1986  campaign,   which  was 


waged  without  a  strike,  used  creative 
tactics  such  as  sit-ins  at  the  hotels, 
massive  street  rallies,  networking  with 
other  unions  for  support,  and  exten- 
sively analyzing  the  financial  condition 
of  the  hotels  to  make  it  harder  for 
them  to  claim  they  couldn't  afford 
raises. 

James  Carter,  attorney  for  the  Bo- 
hemian Club,  said  that  while  the  club 
"didn't  want  to  negotiate  through  the 
media,"  they  "were  planning  to  come 
up  with  a  new  proposal  that  will 
better  explain  the  banquet  tip  proposal. 

"We  want  to  get  out  of  the  present 
CNA  Health  and  Welfare  plan,"  he 
said.  "But  we'll  continue  providing 
health  benefits  through  Kaiser  and  the 
French  Hospital  Plans."  He  said  any 
money  saved  on  health  plan  cuts  would 
be  passed  on  to  the  employees  as 
bonuses. 


Luring  Refugees  to  Polls 


Peter  Hiep,  owner  of  Bamboo  Garden  Coffee  Shop,  encourages  Southeast  Asians 
to  vote. 


by  Quyen  Quoc  Tiet 

On  September  16,  a  Voter  Edu- 
cation Day  will  be  celebrated  at 
the  Cadillac  Hotel  at  380  Eddy 
Street  to  get  potential  Southeast  Asian 
voters  to  register  in  time  for  the  No- 
vember election. 

A  Tenderloin  business  group  called 
Asian  Community  Enterprises  is  launch- 
ing the  voter  registration  drive  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Chinese-American 
Voters'  Education  Committee  and  the 
office  of  State  Senator  Milton  Marks. 

"If  we  want  to  protect  our  rights, 
we  have  to  vote,"  said  Peter  Hiep,  a 
Tenderloin  landlord  and  businessman 
involved  in  Asian  Community  Enter- 
prises. This  is  a  democratic  society 
that  needs  the  voice  of  the  public." 

Keeping  rents  low  is  the  issue  that 
Hiep  is  most  concerned  about.  "If 
the  rent  keeps  soaring,  how  can  people 
stay,  sticking  with  and  helping  each 
other,  and  make  the  Tenderloin  pros- 


per?" asked  Hiep. 

Southeast  Asians  can  influence  the 
election  in  many  ways,  such  as  putting 
signs  in  support  of  a  candidate  in  their 
stores  or  giving  money  to  help  a  cam- 
paign, said  Michael  Tarbox,  aide  to 
Sen.  Milton  Marks  and  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Voters'  Education 
Day  and  Asian  Community  Enter- 
prises. 

"Voting  represents  your  views,"  said 
Tarbox.  "(It's)  an  ongoing  educational 
process.  When  you  start  to  vote  you 
will  try  to  learn  about  issues  and  more 
about  politics." 

Loan  Tu  Nguyen,  the  pharmacist 
at  Ellis  Pharmacy,  plans  to  register  to 
vote  when  she  becomes  a  citizen  in  a 
couple  of  years.  "It's  good  for  the 
Southeast  Asians  to  vote,"  she  said. 
'They  should  choose  the  one  they  trust." 

Refreshments  and  balloons  will  be 
used  to  entice  prospective  voters  to 
the  Cadillac  on  September  16.  The 
event  will  run  from  9:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m. 


NOW  OPEN...THE  NEW 

ST.  VINCENT  De  PAUL 
THRIFT  STORE 

CLOTHING,  FURNITURE, 
HOUSEHOLD  GOODS 


TENDERLOIN  BRANCH 

472  Ellis  Street 


OUR  BIG  MAIN  STORE 

1745  Folsom  Street 


BETWEEN  LEAVENWORTH  &  JONES       BETWEEN  13TH  4  14TH  STREETS 


673-9062 


XX 


626-1515 


Help  Us  Help  Others 

ST.  VINCENT  De  PAUL  SOCIETY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 


^To^ryoneT1     1227  Slitter  St.  oet.een  Van  Ness  &  Pofk 

•  Help  for  your  problems 

•  Sunday  School  Classes 
for  ALL  Ages  (2  yrs.  and  up) 

•  Youth  Activities 

•  Bible  Studies 

•  Special  Music 

•  Fellowship  Dinners 

•  Weeknight  Services 

•  Time  to  Pray 


Do  you  need 

someone  to 
talk  with 

someone  to 
share  with 

iomeone  to 
pray  with  7 

JOIN  U*. 


Service  Schedule: 

Sunday  School  9:30a.m. 
Morning  Worship  11:00  a.m. 
Evening  Service  7:00  p.m. 
Tuesday  &  Friday  8:00  p.m. 
885-6624 
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Among  those  who  will  be  affected  by  GAIN  are  this  group  of  refugees  who  are 
now  studying  English  at  the  YMCA. 


GAIN  in  a  Nutshell 

All  AFDC  (Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children)  recipients  whose 
youngest  child  is  age  six  or  older  must  participate  in  GAIN,  unless  they  can 
get  an  exemption  due  to  special  circumstances  such  as  disability  or  a  family 
crisis.  Parents  of  children  under  six  will  be  encouraged  to  volunteer. 

GAIN  clients  will  continue  to  receive  their  welfare  checks,  food  stamps, 
and  Medi-Cal  insurance  while  in  up  to  two  years  of  training,  and  will  receive 
free  child  care  if  needed. 

Each  GAIN  client  and  their  social  worker  will  work  together  to  develop  an 
individualized  program  of  training  and  job  searching,  which  will  be  drawn  up 
as  a  "contract"  between  them. 

How  GAIN  will  work: 

1.  Client  and  worker  write  up  and  sign  GAIN  'contract.' 

2.  Client  takes  General  Equivalency  Diploma  or  English  classes,  if  needed. 

3.  Job  search  workshop  and  The  Job  Club— client  has  90  days  to  find  a  job. 

4  If  still  unemployed,  a  vocational  assessment  is  done. 

5  Vocational  school,  community  college  or  on-the-job  training. 
6.  90  day  job  search. 

Clients  who  do  not  participate  properly  at  any  stage  face  a  variety  of  un- 
pleasant alternatives,  ranging  from  going  into  "money  management,'*  in 
which  the  Department  of  Social  Services  will  take  control  of  their  grant  and 
pay  all  bills  directly,  to  "sanctioning"— being  cut  off  of  welfare  entirely. 


Welfare  Parents 

continued  from  page  1 

who  is  an  AFDC  recipient  and  a  client 
representative  on  the  city's  GAIN 
Task  Force. 

But  according  to  Martha  Roditti, 
executive  director  of  the  Children's 
Council,  which  will  be  in  charge  of 
GAIN'S  child  care  component,  "We 
do  not  have  the  number  of  child  care 
spaces  needed  in  San  Francisco  to 
meet  the  demand  of  GAIN." 

The  Council  hopes  to  create  50  new 
daycare  slots  each  month.  This  will 
result  in  only  1200  spaces  by  the  end  of 
the  program's  second  year,  less  than 
half  of  what  will  be  needed.  Without 
adequate  child  care,  single  parents  will, 
be  unable  to  attend  training  or  to  work. 

The  Tenderloin  is  among  the  areas 
of  the  city  with  the  fewest  child  care 
resources  and  the  greatest  concentration 
of  welfare  recipients,  according  to 
Roditti. 

'There's  not  enough  spaces  for  these 

kids  (now),  even  before  GAIN,"  said 

Bratcher. 

Entry-Level  or  Dead-End? 

Bratcher  is  even  less  impressed  with 
the  job-training  component.  "Looking 
over  the  training  contracts,  there's  not 
too  many  I  would  qualify  for — and 
most  lead  to  basic  entry-level  clerical 
jobs,"  she  said,  noting  that  many  pro- 
grams have  age  limits  or  specify  a  cer- 
tain level  of  education. 

A  weakness  of  GAIN,  task  force 
members  noted,  is  that  no  funding  was 
included  for  job  development  and  pla- 
cing clients.  GAIN  Coordinator  Thor- 
land  said  that  DSS  plans  to  contract 
out  for  such  services  later,  but  he  was 
not  positive  that  it  would  work. 

Welfare  rights  advocates  have  also 
questioned  whether  job  training  is  a 


realistic  solution  when  unemployment 
is  so  high. 

"I  wish  I  could  be  more  optimistic 
about  the  job  market  in  San  Francisco/' 
said  Thorland.  "But  we've  got  to  do 
the  best  we  can.  Private  industry  in- 
volvement is  critical." 

A  list  of  29  types  of  employees  in 
high  demand  locally  was  included  in 
the  county's  plan.  Most  of  the  jobs 
were  low-paying  positions  such  as  ho- 
tel clerk,  auto  alarm  installer  or  child 
care  center  worker — jobs  that  are  in- 
frequently unionized,  rarely  include 
health  or  other  benefits,  and  offer  a 
low  starting  wage  with  little  or  no 
room  for  advancement.  Other  posi- 
tions required  more  than  two  years  of 
training. 

Under  GAIN,  clients  will  receive  a 
reduced  grant  for  the  first  four  months 
after  they  are  employed.  But  after  that, 
aid  will  be  cut  off  and  it  will  be  difficult 
for  many  to  make  as  much  as  they 
did  on  AFDC. 

A  parent  with  two  children  would 
need  to  earn  at  least  $7  or  $8  an  hour 
just  to  equal  the  value  of  his  or  her 
AFDC  grant  and  to  pay  for  health 
insurance  and  child  care  costs.  "At  that 
rate  a  woman  with  four  kids  to  feed 
still  won't  break  even,"  says  Nabors- 
Glass.  "She'll  be  in  worse  shape." 

Most  of  the  positions  on  the  plan's 
job  list  are  right  at  that  break-even 
level  and  a  few  pay  less.  "They  need  to 
relate  both  the  training  and  the  jobs  to 
a  wage  that  will  really  support  the 
families,"  adds  Nabors-Glass. 

Little  Planning  for  Refugees 

Refugees  on  assistance  will  be  phased 
into  the  GAIN  program.  Many  refu- 
gees have  not  heard  about  GAIN  be- 
cause the  proposal  was  not  translated 


Central  Towers  Landlord  Told  No  Repairs,  No  Rent  Hikes 


When  owners  of  Central  Towers  told 
tenants  to  pay  7  to  11  percent  more 
rent,  tenants  fought  back  with  a  peti- 
tion to  the  Rent  Board  complaining 
the  building  was  not  being  properly 
maintained. 

On  August  3,  the  Rent  Board  ruled 
in  the  tenants'  favor,  awarding  four 
of  them  an  ongoing  2.5  percent  rent 
decrease  until  repairs  are  made,  as  well 
as  ordering  the  landlord  to  award  5  of 
them  amounts  of  up  to  $250  to  com- 
pensate for  loss  of  services. 

Residents  said  some  of  the  tenants 
had  moved  out  or  had  had  to  wear 


heavy  coats  in  their  apartments  last 
winter,  when  they  were  without  heat 
or  hot  water  for  three  weeks.  They 
also  complained  about  poor  security, 
water  seepage,  and  dirty,  badly  worn 
carpets. 

In  the  same  decision,  the  Rent  Board 
granted  the  apartment  complex  owner. 
Central  Towers  Joint  Venture,  per- 
mission to  increase  rents  by  11  percent 
or  $53.77  (whichever  is  less)  for  in- 
creased operating  costs,  but  only  after 
satisfying  tenants'  demands  for  im- 
proved maintenance. 

— Sarah  Henry 


Tenderloinians  at  S.F.  Fair 

Staffers  from  several  Tenderloin 
agencies  were  on  hand  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Fair  held  at  Brooks  Hall  last 
month. 

Kelly  Cullen  from  the  North  of  Mar- 
ket Planning  Coalition  passed  out  re- 
frigerator magnets  for  the  Agnos  for 
Mayor  campaign,  while  Liz  Luhan  of 
Bay  Area  Women's  Resource  Center 


and  Theresa  Ford  of  Home-Based 
Head  Start  staffed  information  tables. 

Shiwa  Harris,  Chris  Adams  and  Jim 
Taggart  presided  over  a  beautiful  dis- 
play of  produce  at  the  Heart  Of  The 
City  Farmer's  Market  display  on  the 
California  Agriculture  Section. 

Over  40,000  people  turned  out  for 
the  event  this  year. 

— Dennis  Conkin 


from  English  into  any  other  languages. 
Those  who  do  know  about  it  have 
mixed  feelings  about  the  program. 

Trinh  Thieu  Linh  is  a  23-year-old 
refugee  from  Vietnam  who  is  currently 
studying  English  at  the  YMCA.  "I  want 
to  learn  more  English  and  get  a  nice 
job,  maybe  with  computers,"  she  said 
through  an  interpreter.  She  is  worried 
that  if  she  doesn't  learn  English  fast 
enough  she  may  be  forced  by  GAIN  to 
accept  "a  bad  job." 

Fellow  student  Tran  My,  61,  also 
from  Vietnam,  worries  about  how 
employable  he  is.  "Here,  I  don't  know 
what  kind  of  job  I  can  do.  I  don't  know 
English  very  well,"  he  said.  Tran  is  the 
father  of  fourteen  children,  and  his 
wife  is  handicapped.  He  is  not  sure 
how  GAIN  will  affect  his  family. 

Other  YMCA  classmates  cheered  the 
prospect  of  having  more  time  to  learn 
English  and  job  skills  with  GAIN  than 
in  the  current  refugee  welfare  program. 

"As  the  refuges  are  phased  in,  spe- 
cial services  and  outreach  will  be  needed 
for  them,"  says  Nabors-Glass.  DSS  can't 
assume  that  refugees  will  understand 


everything  as  well  as  do  non-refugees 
who  have  been  on  AFDC  for  a  while, 
she  says.  "The  refugees  don't  understand 
they  have  a  right  to  a  fair  hearing  or 
due  process  if  they're  cut  off  assistance." 

The  community  college  system  will 
handle  both  English-language  and  job 
training  for  GAIN  participants.  John 
Driscoll,  chair  of  the  S.F.  Refugee  Forum, 
voiced  concerns  about  the  community 
colleges'  ability  to  do  so. 

He  stated  that  refugees  in  particu- 
lar may  get  stuck  in  remedial  programs 
that  they  don't  need  unless  better, 
culturally  sensitive  methods  of  testing 
and  instruction  are  used.  Remedial 
training  does  not  provide  job  skills, 
he  noted. 

On  the  other  hand,  adds  Nabors- 
Glass,  refugees  who  have  had  gaps  in 
their  education  in  their  home  country 
may  need  more  time  in  remedial  or 
English-language  classes  before  being 
job-ready.  GAIN  does  not  have  that 
flexibility,  she  said.  "They're  going  to 
want  to  push  people  in  and  out  of 
(English  or  remedial)  training  in  six 
months." 


Cambodians  cast  their  ballot  for  new  leadership  of  the  Buddhist  organization. 


Cambodian  Temple 


continued  from  page  1 

Sam  Phay  told  the  Times  that  he  is 
very  opposed  to  trying  to  start  a  temple 
in  San  Francisco  because  it's  not  easy 
to  find  a  building  and  raise  enough 
money.  "Here  in  the  United  States  we 
don't  have  enough  Cambodian  Bud- 
dhist monks,"  he  said.  Even  in  Stock- 
ton and  Modesto,  where  there  are 
Buddhist  temples,  Sam  added,  there 
still  are  many  problems. 

But  even  after  resigning,  Sam,  for- 
merly a  monk  in  Cambodia,  encour- 
aged the  efforts  of  the  new  group. 
"We  need  more  volunteers,"  he  said. 
"1  am  an  old  person.  I  don't  know 
how  to  drive,  I  don't  know  the  street, 
I  have  no  English.  That's  why  we  need 
young  people  to  help  us." 

Several  of  the  people  at  the  meet- 
ing told  the  Times  they  were  pleased 
with  the  outcome.  "I  don't  care  about 
the  sex  or  age  of  a  person,  as  long  as 
he  or  she  can  do  the  job,"  commented 


Tenderloin  resident  Chheang  Heang, 
47,  about  the  change  in  leadership. 
"Now  is  the  right  time  to  have  a  temple 
in  San  Francisco." 

A  temple  in  San  Francisco  is  espe- 
cially important  for  the  elders  who 
don't  drive,  Heang  added,  so  that  peo- 
ple don't  have  to  go  too  far  when  they 
want  to  make  an  offering  to  the  monks. 

Newly  elected  vice  president  Sa 
Em  Oul  said  that  he  was  happy  to  serve 
on  the  new  board  and  promised  to 
work  hard  for  the  community's  needs. 
But  Oul  mentioned  that  the  community 
still  needed  the  help  of  Sam  Phay  be- 
cause he  knows  more  about  the  Bud- 
dhist religion  than  anyone  else. 

At  the  end  of  the  meeting  the  group 
decided  to  organize  the  Cambodian 
"Prachum  Ben"  (Moon  Festival)  on 
September  19  at  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton High  School.  For  Cambodians, 
Prachum  Ben  is  the  second  most  im- 
portant religious  holiday  in  the  year. 
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Times  Interview:  Mayoral  Candidate  John  Molinari 


by  Sara  Colm,  Rob  Waters 
and  Karen  Kuenig 

The  following  interview  with  Supervisor  John 
Moltnan  ts  the  fourth  m  a  series  of  monthly  inter- 
views with  candidates  running  for  mayor.  Next 
month:  Art  Agnos 

First  elected  to  the  board  of  supervisors  m  1971 
as  a  Republican,  Moltnan  served  as  the  San  Fran- 
cisco chair  for  Richard  Nixon's  Committee  to  Re- 
elect the  President  in  1972.  Moltnan  switched  to 
the  Democratic  party  in  1982.  During  his  16 years 
as  a  supervisor,  Molinari  has  served  as  board 
president  five  times. 


TIMES:  What  do  you  consider  major 
issues  or  problems  in  the  Tenderloin,  and 
how  would  you  address  those  issues? 

MOLINARI:  I  think  the  major  problems 
are  safety  of  citizens,  and  in  particular 
senior  citizens,  providing  more  parks  and 
recreation  area,  providing  more  housing, 
and  improving  the  general  quality  of  life. 
If  we  don't  begin  to  deal  with  crime  in  a  very 
significant  way,  we're  not  going  to  have  a 
very  good  life,  and  right  now  what  we're 
doing  with  the  decoy  services  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  I  would  want  to  expand  the 
senior  escort  service.  I'm  hopeful  that  as 
mayor  I  would  be  able  to  get  more  walking 
patrols  in  the  Tenderloin,  because  I  think 
that  in  an  area  like  that  visibility  on  the 
streets  is  a  greater  deterrent  to  people  prey- 
ing on  other  people.  I  want  to  increase  fund- 
ing for  meal  programs,  so  that  senior  citizens 
would  have  more  meal  programs,  particu- 
larly toward  the  end  of  the  month  when  their 
money  starts  to  run  out. 

TIMES:  Tell  us  your  feelings  on  the  way 
Mayor  Feinstein  has  grappled  with  the 
ever-growing  homeless  problem  through 
her  program,  and  what,  if  any,  changes 
you  might  want  to  make. 

MOLINARI:  Well.  I  think  that  she's  prob- 
ably grappled  with  the  problem  on  a  very 
short-term  basis,  the  way  any  big  city  mayor 
would  try  to  grapple  with  a  problem  that 
has  been  thrust  on  us  in  a  very  quick  period 
of  time.  We  really  need  to  look  at  a  long-term 
solution  for  the  homeless.  And,  in  order  to 
do  that  wc  have  to  understand  what  makes 
up  homeless  people,  and  I  spent  some  time 
trying  to  find  that  out.  I  went  out  on  the 
streets  and  talked  to  some  people.  1  don't  say 
I  talk  to  a  lew  people  and  I'm  an  expert, 
but  I'm  saying  that  I  felt  that  I  got  at  least 
somewhat  ol  a  leel  for  what  has  happened. 
There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  are  homeless 
and  on  the  streets  that  do  not  belong  on  the 
street.  They  belong  in  a  program,  whether 
it's  an  alcohol  program  or  a  drug  program  or 
mental  program.  The  programs  have  either 
been  eliminated  or  severely  curtailed  and 
those  people  are  now  on  the  street  and  that's 
because  of  the  federal  and  state  cutbacks  that 
we  had.  I  think  big  city  mayors  arc  going  to 
have  to  band  together,  and  hopefully  with  a 
new  administration  convince  them  to  reopen 
those  programs.  No  local  government  is 
going  to  be  able  to  provide  those  programs. 
They  can't  afford  them .  They  can  only  be  pro- 
vided as  they  have  been  provided  in  the  past 
by  state  and  federal  funding.  Until  those 
programs  are  open,  we  are  really  dealing  with 
short-term  solutions,  and  trying  to  take  care 
of  them  on  a  very  short-term  basis. 

The  balance  of  people  that  are  there  are 
those  people  that  life  has  taken  a  twist,  and 
has  played  some  dirty  deals  on.  They  are 
people  in  their  later  years,  their  companies 
have  moved  out  and  merged  and  been  sold 
and  their  jobs  are  no  longer  available.  They 
can't  find  a  new  job.  They  find  themselves 
out  of  resources,  and  homeless.  Those 
people,  I  believe,  the  government  can  help. 
I  want  to  establish  a  skill  center  and  an  em- 
ployment center  that  can  train  those  people 
for  jobs  that  are  available.  Get  them  back 
into  the  workforce.  We  have  jobs  available 
here.  They  may  not  be  the  same  kind  of 
jobs  they  had  before.  They  may  not  be  as 
well  paying  as  they  were  before,  but  jobs 
that  will  put  them  at  least  back  into  the 
workforce. 

TIMES:  Many  of  the  people  that  are  in 
the  homeless  program  have  been  inter- 
nally displaced  from  San  Francisco  itself, 
people  who  a  couple  of  years  back  were 
maybe  paying  $180  for  a  residential  hotel 
room  where  rent  is  now  upwards  of  $320. 
You've  consistently  opposed  a  vacancy 
control  provision  in  the  rent  law  to  keep 
a  limit  on  units  when  they're  vacant. 

MOLINARI:  I  think  that's  a  very  small  so- 
lution to  a  very  large  problem.  The  reason 
that  the  unit  went  from  $180  to  whatever 


you  quoted  primarily  was  because  that  unit 
became  vacant.  That  unit  became  vacant 
because  somebody  got  evicted,  and  somebody 
got  evicted  illegally,  and  what  we  need  to  do 
is  to  continue  to  tighten  up  the  eviction  laws, 
and  take  the  profit  out  of  evicting.  I'm  not 
really  concerned  about  maintaining  a  rent  at 
a  low  level  for  somebody  who  may  move 
here  tomorrow  from  somewhere  else.  I'm 
concerned  about  our  own  citizens  and 
making  sure  their  rent  is  maintained  at  a 
reasonable  level.  But,  I  also  have  to  under- 
stand that  a  landlord  has  to  receive  some 
reasonable  profit  on  their  property.  And 
every  place  that  vacancy  control  has  been 
tried,  it  has  been  stifling  of  that.  If  you  want 
to  create  more  buildings  that  are  going  to 
deteriorate  because  the  landlord  can't  effect 
a  recovery  when  the  building  becomes  va- 
cant, then  you're  going  to  continue  to  create 
the  problem  of  a  lot  of  those  buildings  that 
are  in  the  Tenderloin.  I  would  much  rather 
say  let's  get  out  those  landlords  who  evict 
somebody  because  they  say,  "I  want  to  move 
my  mother  in  or  my  sister  in."  Let's  prose- 
cute them 

TIMES:  Well  how  do  you  do  that  as  long 
as  you  have  that  built-in  incentive  to 

evict...? 

MOLINARI:  I'll  tell  you  how  you  do  that. 
You  do  it  because  I  just  got  a  bill  passed  last 
year  which  requires  a  copy  of  every  evic- 
tion notice  to  be  sent  to  the  Rent  Board.  Ten 
percent  of  those  will  be  pulled  randomly 
every  year  and  sent  to  the  District  Attorney. 
And  those  evictions  that  are  found  that  are 
not  for  the  reasons  stated  will  be  prosecuted, 
and  I  think  once  you  start  to  prosecute  these 
people,  you're  going  to  take  that  kind  of  in- 
centive out. 


John  Molinari 


TIMES:  Do  you  think  the  D.A.  will  ac- 
tually prosecute  landlords? 

MOLINARI:  Absolutely.  It's  in  the  law. 
Well,  I  mean,  I  can  write  a  law.  Now  I 
think  it's  up  to  the  D.A.  to  do  his  job  and 
prosecute  a  landlord.  I  can't  watch  him 
every  day,  but  80  percent  of  the  evictions 
that  are  contested  are  because  somebody 
wants  to  move  a  relative  in,  and  we  need  to 
check  it  out  and  make  sure  that  that's  what's 
happening. 

TIMES:  A  couple  of  things  on  the  eviction 
package.  1  know  that  housing  activists 
were  very  displeased  with  it  and  there  was 
a  lot  of  controversy.  They  basically  ac- 
cused you  of  using  the  bill  to  grandstand. 

MOLINARI:  Sure  they  accused  me  of 
grandstanding,  because  they're  not  politi- 
cally supporting  me.  They  realize  it  was  a 
good  bill,  and  unfortunately  in  their  eyes 
the  wrong  guy  was  carrying  it.  If  the  right 
guy  would  have  been  carrying  it,  they  would 
have  supported  it.  Let's  lay  it  right  out  where 
it  is.  I  mean,  do  you  think  if  Harry  Britt 
would  have  carried  that  piece  of  legislation 
they  would  have  opposed  it?  No  way. 

TIMES:  But  Harry  Britt's  not  carrying 
that  piece  of  legislation.  He's  carrying 
vacancy  control. 

MOLINARI:  Of  course  he  is,  but  he  could 
have  just  as  easily  tightened  up  eviction 
laws.  Why  not  tighten  up  eviction  laws?  Is 
something  wrong  with  that? 

TIMES:  The  tenant  activists  that  I  talked 
to  about  the  bill  basically  said  it  was 
harmless  but  hardly  effective  in  curtailing 
illegal  evictions,  and  that  you  were  trying 
to  get  the  renters'  vote  with  that  move. 

MOLINARI:  Why  don't  we  see  if  it  does 
something  in  reality?  I  love  tenant  activists 
because  in  a  sense  they  make  their  living  ofT 
of  the  poor  tenants,  and  they  deduce  what's 
good  for  tenants  and  what's  not  good  for 
tenants.  Why  don't  we  let  the  tenants  de- 
cide whether  my  eviction  bill  does  them 
some  good  or  not?  Tenant  activists  shouldn't 


decide.  The  tenants  are  not  stupid  people. 
They'll  decide  whether  my  evic  tion  package 
works  or  not.  I'm  sure  this  will  never  wind 
up  in  your  paper  because  it's  too  straight 
forward  — but  I  dismiss  what  tenant  activists 
say.  I'm  tired  of  all  these  people  who  run 
around  and  make  salaries  and  a  lot  of  money 
off  of  tenants'  woes.  You  know,  I'm  up  to 
here  with  tenant  activists.  Let's  help  tenants. 
We  need  less  tenant  activists.  Why  don't  wc 
pay  some  of  the  tenants  to  be  tenant  acti- 
vists? Instead  of  people  who  live  in  a  lot  of 
other  pans  of  the  city  worrying  about  tenants 
or  living  outside  of  the  city.  I  love  when  the 
tenant  activist  is  a  landlord  in  another  town. 
That's  even  funnier. 

TIMES:  What  are  the  penalties  that  land- 
lords might  be  subject  to  if  they  were 
prosecuted  successfully? 

MOLINARI:  They  should  be  subject  to 
fines,  and  possible  imprisonment  up  to  six 
months. 

TIMES:  How  much  would  the  fines  be? 

MOLINARI:  A  thousand  and...  I'll  have  to 
go  check  the  legislation  I  believe  it's  up  to 
$500  per  incident,  maybe  a  litde  higher  than 
that,  I  have  to  remember. 

TIMES:  Let's  talk  a  little  bit  about  the 
package  of  reforms  recently  proposed  for 
the  General  Assistance  ordinance.  I  under- 
stand that  initially  you  voted  for  the  re- 
forms and  then  changed  your  vote  in  op- 
position. Can  you  talk  a  little  bit  about 
your  position,  and  how  you  would  deal 
with  General  Assistance  as  mayor? 

MOLINARI:  What  has  to  happen  is  that 
General  Assistance  has  to  be  realistic.  And 
again  we're  dealing  with  advocates  who 
decide  what  everybody  else  needs.  I'm  in- 
terested in  providing  General  Assistance  and 
help  to  San  Franciscans.  I  was  advised  that 
this  package  pulls  a  cost  of  an  initial 
$10  million.  The  question  is  whether  we're 
going  to  have  that  $10  million.  And  I  changed 
my  vote  because  I  asked  that  the  package  be 
delayed  four  weeks,  until  this  board  con- 
cluded its  budget  hearings  to  determine 
whether  we  would  have  enough  money.  You 
see,  I  think  it's  a  cruel  hoax  to  pass  a 
package,  and  then  not  have  any  money  to 
fund  it.  But  oh  no,  the  board  had  to  move 
ahead  with  some  great  symbolic  gesture. 
And  as  it  turns  out  we  may  not  have  the 
money  to  fund  it  all.  What  happened  was 
we  wound  up  with  some  extra  money  after 
the  budget,  and  we  may  now  be  able  to 
fund  a  portion  of  that.  And  if  that's  the  case, 
I'm  going  to  vote  for  that  We  wound  up  with 
$7  million  in  general  fund  money.  We  needed 
about  $5  million  of  that  to  fund  the  ad- 
ditions to  the  jails,  which  the  federal  court 
has  mandated  us  to  do.  So  that's  going  to 
leave  us  about  $2  million,  which  we  can  now 
put  in  that  General  Assistance  program, 
which  I  have  no  objection  to. 

TIMES:  How  do  you  respond  to  the  argu- 
ment that  if  there  were  a  program  that 
allowed  people  who  were  eligible  for  G.A. 
to  receive  the  assistance  that  they  need, 
there  would  be  less  need  to  spend  money 
on  beds  at  S.F.  General  or  in  the  county 
jail? 

MOLINARI:  It  may  very  well  be.  Tm  not 
disputing  that  particular  aspect.  My  prob- 
lem is  if  you're  going  to  loosen  up  the  G.A. 
regulations,  then  you  better  damn  well  have 
the  money  to  back  it  up.  What  happens  if 
you  start  to  fund  G.A. ,  and  all  of  a  sudden 
we  have  this  whole  new  eligibility  out  here 
of  people  who  don't  have  an  address  in  San 
Francisco,  and  just  arrived  here  24  hours  ago. 
They're  not  on  G.A. ,  and  pretty  soon  we 
run  out  of  money,  and  we're  not  going  to 
have  money  for  the  people  who  have  been 
here  and  have  been  on  G.A.  You  know,  this 
stuff  doesn't  fall  from  heaven. 

TIMES:  We'd  like  to  ask  a  few  questions 
about  another  big  issue  in  the  Tenderloin 
—  development.  There  have  been  efforts 
to  rezone  the  neighborhood  and  to  pre- 
clude certain  kinds  of  highrise  develop- 
ment. The  Tenderloin  supported  both 
versions  of  Proposition  M  at  the  polls.  In 
your  candidacies  in  the  past,  you've  got- 
ten a  fair  amount  of  money  from  devel- 
opers. In  1984  you  got  around  $400,000 
total. 

MOLINARI :  But  guess  what  -  I'm  not  a 
developer. 

TIMES:  Right. 

MOLINARI:  Remember  who  is  a  developer 
in  this  campaign.  Just  remember  that.  Just 
tuck  that  one  away.  Go  ahead.  I  don't  make 
a  living  being  a  developer,  I  may  have  got- 
ten some  campaign  contributions,  but  I 


don't  make  a  living  at  it. 

TIMES:  I  guess  the  question  is,  peo- 
ple in  the  Tenderloin  are  largely  low- 
income  and  don't  have  a  lot  of  money  to 
be  giving  campaign  contributions  to  people. 
How  do  they  match  up  against  people  like 
the  13  partners  involved  in  Grosvenor 
who  combined  to  give  you  $7,500  or 
eight  members  of  the  Shorenstein  family 
who  each  made  contributions?  How  do 
people  who  don't  have  access  to  money  get 
access  to  candidates,  and  get  influence 
and  get  their  voice  heard? 

MOLINARI:  I  think  it's  really  a  simplistic 
assumption  to  say  that  everybody  who  gives 
a  campaign  contribution  gets  access,  and 
people  who  don't  do  not.  (I  have)  close  to 
three  thousand  contributors,  some  who 
arc  $10  contributors,  some  who  are  $25  con-- 
tributors,  and  some  who  are  $50  contri- 
butors, and  some  who  are  people  who  are 
just  like  you're  talking  about.  Not  every- 
body's a  developer,  but  that  doesn't  make 
any  difference  here.  If  somebody  needs  to 
see  me,  they  get  to  see  me. 

TIMES:  So  from  a  policy  perspective, 
where  do  you  see  development  going? 
How  do  you  feel  the  city... 

MOLINARI:  First  of  all  I  don't  see  any 
major  developing  going  on  in  the  Tender- 
loin for  a  lot  of  reasons.  We  adopted  a  policy 
regarding  residential  hotels  and  a  policy, 
which  happened  to  be  my  legislation,  on 
height  limits,  in  the  Tenderloin  But  I  don't 
see  any  major  development  going  on  in  the 
Tenderloin. 

TIMES:  Currently  there  are  two  com- 
mercial projects  that  people  in  the  Ten- 
derloin are  worried  about.  One  is  what 
Hastings  College  of  the  Law  wants  to  con- 
struct —  a  commercial  office  building,  and 
they're  saying  that  they're  not  to  be  con- 
strained by  city  laws.  The  second  is  a  plan 
for  the  block  that's  adjacent  to  the  Ramada. 
It's  called  Renaissance  II,  and  it's  going  to 
include  a  convention  center,  commercial 
space  and  housing.  Both  of  those  projects 
have  Tenderloin  people  pretty  much  up 
in  arms. 

MOLINARI:  I  don't  favor  cither  one  of 
those  projects.  First  of  all,  with  regard  to 
Renaissance  II  project, I  don't  at  this  point 
see  a  proven  need  for  it .  I  think  it's  going  to 
impact  an  area  where  there's  enough  hotels 
already,  where  there  have  been  enough  jobs 
and  people  displaced  With  regard  to  the 
Hastings  thing,  that's  a  very  unique  cir- 
cumstance. It's  something  I've  been  fight- 
ing for  years.  I  started  out  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  up  at  Parnassus  Heights, 
fighting  them  when  they  were  expanding 
and  taking  away  the  housing  up  there.  I 
fought  them  with  Agnos  —  I'm  prepared  to 
join  him  in  fighting  Hastings,  but  I  don't  see 
him  introducing  a  bill,  with  all  his  mouth- 
ings,  to  require  that  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia be  subject  to  local  zoning  laws  like 
any  other  developer.  A  simple  act  of  the 
legislature  would  do  that,  a  law.  But  he  sits 
there  and  marches  around  in  picket  lines 
against  Hastings  — why  doesn't  he  throw  a 
bill  in?  Don't  know...  interesting  question. 

TIMES:  So  what  would  be  your  position 
as  mayor? 

MOLINARI:  My  position  would  be  the 
legislature  ought  to  pass  a  law  that  says 
the  University  of  California,  when  they 
come  in,  they've  got  to  be  subject  to  all  of  the 
local  zoning  regulations  that  any  other  de- 
veloper has.  That  would  slow  them  down  a 
litde  bit. 

TIMES:  One  of  the  things  that  your  op- 
ponents have  been  talking  about  is  your 
alleged  flip-flopping  on  issues.  They  point 
out  that  you  used  to  be  a  Republican  and 
that  you  were  Nixon's  San  Francisco 
campaign  chair  in  '72.  You  supported 
Dcukmejian  the  first  time,  but  then  Brad- 
ley the  second  time.  Then  there  is  the  flip- 
flop  on  G.A.  What's  your  response  to  that? 

MOLINARI:  My  response  is  I  don't  think 
anybody  stays  the  same  their  whole  life.  I've 
known  liberals  who  have  become  conserva- 
tives, and  conservatives  who  have  become 
liberals,  and  I  think  life  is  a  growing  pro- 
cess. Some  of  the  things  that  I  thought  were 
happening  in  in  the  Republican  Party  when 
I  was  a  young  man  turned  out  to  be  com- 
pletely changed  by  the  time  I  had  become  40 
years  old  or  so,  and  1  11  tell  you  why  I  changed 
parties.  I  joined  a  party  that  I  thought  stood 
for  human  rights,  but  in  1978  or  79  the  Re- 
publican Party  refused  to  oppose  the  Briggs 
Initiative,  and  refused  to  support  the  ERA 
—  both  things  that  I  felt  very  strongly  about. 
People  said,  you  talk  like  a  Democrat,  you 
vote  like  a  Democrat,  why  aren't  you  a 
Democrat? 


everybody^  business 
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Ramada  Contributes  to  Police  Kiosks 


by  Pete  Childress 

Ten  years  ago  few  would  have 
imagined  that  the  Tenderloin  of 
the  80s  would  be  teeming  with 
all  sorts  of  small  businesses,  and  that 
new  ones  would  be  cropping  up  each 
week.  It's  hard  to  keep  track  of  just 
how  many  businesses  the  neighbor- 
hood now  boasts,  but  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain. If  they  ever  got  together  for  a 
common  purpose,  their  political  and 
social  clout  could  be  a  formidable 
force  for  change. 

That's  the  purpose  of  the  Concerned 
Businesspersons  of  the  Tenderloin,  a 
three-year-old  merchants'  organization 
that  has  already  made  a  difference  in 
the  Tenderloin's  quality  of  life.  Among 
the  many  issues  they  address  are  crime 
abatement,  community  relations  with 
the  police,  the  homeless,  and  keeping 
the  streets  and  sidewalks  clean. 

At  each  of  the  association's  month- 
ly meetings,  representatives  from  var- 
ious city  departments,  or  candidates 
for  elected  office,  are  on  hand  to  give 
their  views  on  policies  relevant  to  the 
Tenderloin  and  listen  to  members' 
problems  and  complaints. 

In  the  past,  these  question-and-answer 
sessions  have  been,  well,  "vigorous," 
as  well  as  informative  for  CBT  mem- 
bers. 

"We  didn't  form  the  Concerned 
Businesspersons  of  the  Tenderloin  to 
be  big  shots  and  solve  all  of  the  neigh- 
borhood's problems  by  ourselves,"  says 
Leroy  Looper,  vice-president  of  the 
association.  The  group  got  together, 
Looper  says,  "to  be  one  more  link  in 
the  network  of  a  common  cause  to 
work  with  others  to  make  the  Tender- 
loin a  better  place  to  live  and  work." 

While  the  CBT's  main  concern  is 
making  the  Tenderloin  better  for  busi- 
ness, they  have  stressed  from  the  start 
that  they're  not  out  to  "get  the  home- 
Jess"  but  are  looking  for  humane  solu- 
tions to  one  of  the  Tenderloin's  most 
pressing  and  lingering  problems. 

In  June,  the  CBT  held  a  well- 
attended  press  conference  to  point  out 
the  correlation  between  crime  and  areas 
with  a  concentration  of  hotels  that  are 
occupied  solely  by  people  in  the  city's 
homeless  program.  Research  by  the 
CBT  showed  that  crime  in  100  percent 
homeless  hotels  is  higher  than  in  those 
with  mixed  usage  because  security  is 
often  not  as  good  in  homeless  hotels. 

"I  don't  think  the  homeless  them- 
selves are  criminals,"  says  Looper.  "It's 
how  you  treat  them  that's  criminal ." 

Adam  Gottstein,  owner  of  Apparel 
Cleaners,  is  the  new  president  of  CBT. 
"If  a  hotel  is  part  of  the  homeless  pro- 
gram and  is  receiving  money  from  the 
city,  they  should  be  held  accountable 
for  secure  and  humane  conditions  in 
their  hotels,"  he  says.  "All  of  us,  the 
homeless  included,  become  victims  of 
crimes  when  security  is  lacking." 

CBT  membership  is  $50  a  year,  but 
interested  people  are  invited  to  attend 


the  first  meeting  free  of  charge.  The 
association  meets  the  second  Tuesday 
of  each  month  at  9:30,  usually  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance,  which  donates 
coffee,  tea  and  other  refreshments  for 
the  meeting.  For  further  information, 
call  CBT  President  Adam  Gottstein 
at  441-2200. 

LOOSE  CHANGE 

Chicken  'n'  Chips,  a  small  restaurant 
forced  out  of  its  Eddy  and  Leaven- 
worth location  last  November,  re- 
opened at  305  Turk  in  August.  Owner 
Bert  Bhatt  spent  $35,000  remodeling 
the  place  and  offers  a  limited,  but 
unique,  menu  of  southern  specialties 
at  Tenderloin  prices.  Here  is  a  sampling: 
two  pieces  of  chicken,  roll,  and  chips, 


A police  kiosk  should  be  opening 
at  Powell  and  Market  this  month, 
according  to  Andrew  Hepburn, 
resident  manager  of  the  Ramada  Re- 
naissance Hotel  and  chairman  of  a 
merchants'  group  which  is  raising  the 
funds. 

The  kiosk  is  modeled  after  the  Japa- 
nese "koban  "—  miniature  police  stations 
which  help  deter  crime  in  Japan's  big 
cities.  A  similar  kiosk  went  up  in  China- 
town in  November. 

Outfitted  with  a  computer  system 
and  a  telephone,  the  kiosk  will  be 
staffed  by  two  police  officers.  Yet 
Hepburn,  who  refers  to  himself  as  a 
Tenderloin  resident,  doubts  it  will  be  a 
panacea  for  the  problems  in  the  area, 


Getting  a  Clean  Sweep 


Volunteers  scrubbed  down  Eddy  Street  during  last  month's  Cleanup  Day  or- 
ganized by  the  Concerned  Businesspersons  of  the  Tenderloin  and  San  Fran- 
cisco Alive. 


$2.25;  red  beans  and  rice,  $1.79;  ham 
hocks,  about  $1.50  (depending*  on  their 
size);  and  mustard  greens,  $.69.  Bert, 
who  has  a  wife  and  two  children,  spent 
four  years  in  Lake  Tahoe  managing  a 
hotel  before  starting  a  business  in  the 
Tenderloin  two  years  ago.  Chicken  'n' 
Chips  is  open  from  11:30  a.m.  to  11:00 
p.m.  every  day.  Phone:  441-2710. 

In  July,  Frank  Nuhl  became  the 
owner  of  the  popular  Golden  Star 
Cafeteria  at  149  Taylor  which  serves 
donuts,  sandwiches  and  American-style 
food.  The  Golden  Star  opens  every 
day  with  an  early-bird  breakfast  at 
5:00  a.m.,  serves  lunch  and  dinner, 
and  closes  at  10:00  p.m. 

Due  Ky's,  at  the  site  of  the  old  Sai's 
Restaurant,  491  Ellis,  has  just  opened 
for  business  and  features  an  extensive 
menu  of  Chinese  and  Vietnamese  food. 
They  opened  July  25  under  the  owner- 
ship of  Mr.  Huynh. 

Rent  Woes 

Empire  Liquors,  the  Eddy  and  Leaven- 
worth store  owned  by  the  Besiso  family, 
had  their  rent  raised  from  $950  a 


From  $250  per  month: 


private  furnished  rooms 
downtown  location 
commuter  connections 
snack  canteen 
2  spacious  lounges 
(smoking  non-smoking) 
sun  deck  •  laundry  facilities 
option  to  participate  in 
management  process 
active  Tenants'  Associatior 
low  security  deposit  ($  1 05) 


For  a  low  additional  cost,  weekly  maid  and  daily  meal 
services  are  also  available.  

Civic  Center  Residence 
44  McAllister  St.  431-2870 

Owned  &  Operated  by  TN  DC,  a  non-profit  corporation 


EBB 


month  to  $2,000  a  month  as  of  August 
1  by  the  new  owner  of  the  building, 
Xien  Kia  Tranly,  the  same  landlord 
that  forced  Bert  Bhatt  to  relocate  his 
Chicken  n'  Chips  last  November.  Joe 
Besiso  says  his  family  paid  $110,000 
plus  inventory  for  the  business  in  the 
summer  of  1982. 

Joe  isn't  angry  because  he  thinks 
"rights  must  be  balanced  between  pro- 
perty owners  and  their  tenants."  Thanks 
to  a  clause  in  his  lease  that  calls  for 
private  arbitration  of  rents  if  the  land- 
lord and  tenant  can't  reach  a  mutual 
agreement,  Joe  hopes  a  fair  settlement 
may  come  out  of  arbitration  proceed- 
ings. 

The  venerable  old  Nature's  Herb 
Company  at  281  Ellis,  a  San  Francisco 
institution  since  1915,  and  a  Tenderloin 
landmark  since  the  1950s,  may  be 
forced  to  close  if  the  building's  new 
owners  don't  come  through  with  an 
affordable  new  lease  agreement. 

The  owner,  94-year-old  Nathan  Pod- 
hurst,  took  over  the  family  business 
in  the  late  1920s  and  built  it  into  a 
company  with  a  nationwide  reputation 
for  quality  herbs  at  low  prices.  Emma 
Beattie,  77,  has  worked  at  the  store 
since  1936  and  says  that  although  the 
building's  sale  was  recorded  on  August 
18,  The  new  owners  haven't  talked  to 
us  yet,  so  we  don't  know  what's  going 
to  happen. 

The  lease  runs  out  in  August,  and 
we've  been  told  by  the  real  estate  per- 
son we  can  stay  at  the  same  rent 


although  he  says  it  will  help. 

Hepburn  refers  to  the  area  near  the 
cable  car  turnaround  and  Hallidie 
Plaza  as  an  "urban  circus." 

Hepburn  hopes  the  job  of  staffing 
the  kiosk  will  make  police  more  aware 
of  the  problems  on  the  street.  "All  of 
us,  whether  we  are  living  in  the  area, 
as  I  do,  or  working  here,"  Hepburn 
says,  "have  a  responsibility  to  try  and 
do  something  to  help  clean  it  up  and 
make  it  a  safer  place." 

Half  the  $24,000  required  to  build 
the  kiosk  has  been  pledged  by  area 
merchants,  reported  Hepburn,  whose 
Ramada  Renaissance  donated  $2,500. 

IBM  Boosts 
Tenderloin  Job  Skills 

In  their  Tenderloin  offices  on  Geary 
Street,  the  Chinatown  Resources  De- 
velopment Center  provides  free  com- 
puter courses  and  job  placements  for 
low-income  people  and  refugees.  IBM 
has  donated  over  a  quarter  million 
dollars  worth  of  equipment,  provided 
advisors  free  of  charge,  and  given  cash 
grants  for  a  summer  youth  program  at 
the  center. 

In  response,  at  their  annual  fund- 
raising  dinner  last  month,  the  Center 
honored  IBM  with  their  Private  Part- 
ner Award,  given  out  only  twice  in 
CRDC's  21  years. 

Computer  training  is  in  such  great 
demand,  said  center  employment  direc- 
tor Susan  Owyang,  that  students  asked 
that  the  office  be  open  on  Saturdays 
so  they  could  get  more  practice. 

"Now  the  computers  are  going  six 
days  a  week,  12  hours  a  day,"  she  said. 

The  week  the  center  was  preparing 
for  their  awards  dinner,  the  students 
were  at  work  as  usual.  They  come  in 
during  their  free  time  even  after  they 
graduate,  and  typically,  LaRay  Morri- 
son was  in  the  workroom  during  his 
lunch  hour. 

"I  never  thought  the  program  would 
draw  my  attention  so  intensely,"  said 
Morrison.  His  goal  when  he  started, 
he  said,  was  to  get  a  job— which  he 
did  three  days  after  he  graduated.  "Now, 
my  real  goal  is  to  be  a  computer  pro- 
grammer," he  said. 

Another  student,  from  Ethiopia,  said 
she  always  told  her  friends  how  im- 
portant it  was  to  attend  classes  at  the 
Center.  "It's  terribly  useful,"  she  said. 

More  than  1,500  students  have  gra- 
duated from  the  school,  and  the  con- 
tinuing clatter  of  computer  keys  pro- 
mises many  more  will  follow. 

—  Phillipa  Lord 


through  September,  but  that's  all  we 
know,"  she  said.  "We're  too  old  and 
don't  have  the  money  to  move  into  a 
new  location,  so  for  us  this  is  pretty 
catastrophic." 

According  to  the  County  Assessor's 
office,  the  new  owner  is  Ellis  Venture, 
Inc. 

The  column  welcomes  tips,  information 
and  questions  concerning  businesses 
in  the  Tenderloin.  Please  write  to  Pete 
Childress,  c/o  the  Tenderloin  Times, 
25  Taylor  St.,  S.F.,  CA  94102. 


INJURED? 

WE  ASSIST  VICTIMS  OF  AUTO  ACCIDENTS, 
MEDICAL  MALPRACTICE  AND  DEFECTIVE  PRODUCTS. 
FREE  CONSULTATION.  NO  RECOVERY,  NO  FEE /COSTS  ONLY. 

LENVIN&j  777-3500 


GESMER  I  731  MARKET  ST. 


I 
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Many  Tenderloin  Applicants 
Few  Hires  at  Hotel  Nikko 


by  Karen  Koenig 

The  news  of  job  openings  at  the 
new  Nikko  Hotel  on  Mason  and 
O'Farrell  streets  drew  huge  num- 
bers of  Tenderloin  applicants  last 
month,  but  so  far,  few  of  them  have 
gotten  jobs. 

Out  of  about  170  employees  hired 
so  far,  said  Nikko  personnel  chief 
Trish  Herman,  only  about  six  were 
Tenderloin  residents.  She  said  that 
Nikko  was  halfway  through  its  hiring 
process,  with  about  another  170  jobs 
to  fill.  More  Tenderloin  residents  might 
be  hired,  she  said. 

The  Tenderloin  Jobs  Coalition's 
Greg  Nixon  reacted  to  Herman's  figures 
as  being  "incredibly  low,"  although 
he  had  not  expected  a  Tenderloin  quota. 
Tm  very  confident  that  the  final  tally 
will  have  higher  hires,"  said  Nixon. 

Community  organizing  in  1981, 
when  Nikko  first  announced  its  plans 
to  build  in  the  Tenderloin,  resulted 
in  the  city  requiring  the  hotel  to  make 
a  "good  faith  effort"  to  hire  from  the 
Tenderloin. 


Herman  estimated  that  about  600 
applicants  showed  up  for  the  two  Ten- 
derloin hiring  days  last  month  at  Glide 
and  Civic  Center  Residence,  where  the 
Nikko  provided  interpreters  for  non- 
English  speakers.  'The  turnout  was 
very  good,"  she  said.  "I  got  a  good 
feeling  from  the  community  on  both 
days." 

Herman  said  a  lot  of  Tenderloin  ap- 
plicants didn't  have  hotel  experience. 

Nixon  did  not  agree.  "I'm  sure  there 
are  more  than  six  qualified  people  in 
the  Tenderloin,"  he  said. 

Hospitality  House  Job  Developer 
Sherry  Putman  described  her  clients 
who  applied  as  "very  qualified." 

They  had  experience  as  hotel  clerks, 
cooks,  and  cleanup  people,"  she  said. 
These  people  are  as  good  as  anybody 
who  applied,  or  better,  because  they 
want  the  work." 

One  applicant  who  lives  in  the  Ten- 
derloin, Michael  Cohen,  said,  "I  get 
the  feeling  they're  just  saying  they're 
hiring  from  the  Tenderloin."  At  5  a.m., 
he  was  the  first  person  in  line  at  Glide. 
He  applied  for  three  jobs— cashier, 


eatin'  the  loin 


by  Preston  Brady  III 

Due  Ky 

491  Ellis  Street 

928-5188 

9  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  Every  Day 

During  my  first  visit  to  this  new 
restaurant,  which  had  its  grand 
opening  on  July  25,  I  asked  the 
waiter  to  translate  Due  Ky  into  Eng- 
lish. After  some  animated  conversation, 
with  his  wife  and  a  young  boy  joining 
in,  we  decided  on  the  word  "kindness." 

"Kindness"  is  an  excellent  name  for 
another  bright  touch  to  the  Tenderloin, 
where  the  profusion  of  Southeast  Asian 
restaurants  popping  up  is  evidence  of 
newly  arrived  immigrants'  dreams 
coming  to  life.  The  Tenderloin  may 
soon  be  known  for  Southeast  Asian 
food  in  the  same  way  that  the  Mission 
is  known  for  Mexican  food  and  North 
Beach  for  Italian  food. 

Only  a  few  months  old.  Due  Ky, 
which  serves  both  Chinese  and  Viet- 
namese food,  has  every  indication  of 
becoming  one  of  the  favorite  Viet- 
namese restaurants  in  the  city.  I  ordered 
the  kung  pao  shrimp  ($4.95),  a  spicy 
food  lovers'  favorite.  Kung  pao  is  good 
for  reminding  your  taste  buds  they 
are  still  alive  and  kicking.  The  cook 
didn't  hold  back.  My  nose  tingled  and 
my  eyes  watered.  About  a  dozen  plump 


telephone  operator  and  accounting. 
Cohen  said  he  had  three  years'  ex- 
perience in  accounts  receivable  and 
one  year  as  a  cashier  at  the  St.  Francis 


shrimp  lay  mixed  with  a  generous 
helping  of  water  chestnuts,  sweet  pep- 
pers, little  hot  chilies,  cashews,  and 
celery.  I  tempered  this  feast  with  a  side 
of  steamed  rice  (50c)  and  ate  the  best 
kung  pao  shrimp  I  have  had  in  a  long 
while.  Chicken  and  beef  are  also  served 
kung  pao  style. 

Due  Ky  has  an  extensive  menu,  and 
a  good  buy  for  the  money  is  one  of 
four  combination  plates  ($2.95  to  $3.95), 
which  I  ordered  during  a  second  visit. 
All  four  included  chicken  chow  mein 
(for  which  I  substituted  beef  chow  mein 
at  50c  extra).  Also  included  in  my 
combination  plate  were  barbecued  pork 
fried  rice,  sweet  and  sour  pork,  and 
fried  prawns.  This  was  a  freshly  pep- 
pared,  delicious  meal  with  such  gene- 
rous portions  that  two  could  eat  well 
for  the  price  of  one,  or  one  person 
could  have  enough  left-overs  for  lunch 
the  next  day. 

There  is  a  full  condiments  tray  at 
each  table  so  you  can  spice  up  your 
own  food.  The  prawns  are  especially 
good  dipped  in  hot  chili  sauce. 

Due  Ky  gets  an  excellent  grade  for 
hygiene — the  large  room  is  well-lit  and 
spotless.  The  decor  is  highlighted  by 
the  beautiful  shrine  of  red  gladiolus, 
red-tipped  candle  lights  and  fresh  fruit. 
Framed  art  of  China  Sea  clipper  ships 
and  other  nature  scenes  from  the  home 
country  decorate  the  walls. 

Food  is  available  to  go.  As  of  mid- 
August,  the  beer  and  wine  license  was 
still  in  process. 


Hotel,  plus  another  three  years  as  an 
operator  for  Pacific  Bell. 

"All  I  got  was  a  thank  you  note  in 
the  mail  for  applying,"  said  Cohen. 


I'm  straight... 
Should  I  take  the 

AIDS  Antibody  Test? 


Before  you  decide,  ask  yourself  these  questions— 

1  Have  I  had  sex  with  anyone  who  used  I  V  drugs' 

2  Have  I  used  I  V  drugs"5 

3  Have  I  had  sex  with  a  gay  or  bisexual  man' 

4  Have  I  had  sex  with  a  person  whose  needle  use 
or  sexual  past  is  unknown  to  me? 

5  Have  I  had  a  blood  transfusion  between  1975 
and  1985' 

If  you  answer  YES  to  any  of  these  questions  you 
and  your  sexual  partner  might  be  at  risk  for  AIDS 


Get  the 
Facts. 

Then 
Decide. 

to*  mo*c  inlorrrulton  cjll 

863-2437 

mhicc  «n  Northern  CA  in>h  for  aids 

100  I IIM  Itft-I  f>0<» 


f*.n.k<J  I..  II.  Njn  ........... 
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LEUNG  &  MOLYNEAUX 

IN  AUTO  ACCIDENT  CASES, 
YOU  PAY  NO  FEES  UNLESS  WE  RECOVER 


838  Grant  Avenue  #412 
San  Francisco,  CA  94108 

781-8198 
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Heart  of  the  City 

FARMERS 
MARKET 
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Jim  and  Tammy  Spoofed 
in  EXITheatre's  Pearlygate 


Slim  (left),  played  by  Randall  Denham,  haggles  with  country  and  western  night 
club  owner  T.J.,  played  by  lain  Sanderson. 


by  Kevin  Martin 

The  story  line  of  "Pearlygate/' 
the  current  production  of 
EXITheatre,  seems  to  be  loosely 
based  on  the  Jim  and  Tammy  Bakker 
fiasco.  In  author  Lauren  Lundgren's 
plot,  however,  there  is  a  twist  at  the 
beginning.  Slim  and  Fanny,  who  even- 
tually come  to  parallel  Jim  and  Tammy, 
start  out  as  a  down-and-out  con  man/ 
record  producer  and  a  singer.  They 
decide  to  become  evangelists  in  order 
to  make  money. 

After  this  interesting  beginning, 
however,  the  plot  becomes  confusing. 
It  parallels  the  Jim  and  Tammy  story 
in  that  a  sexual  encounter  with  a  fe- 
male church  member  eventually  leads 
to  Slim  s  demise.  But  it's  never  clear 
why  Reverend  Slim,  played  by  Ran- 
dall Denham,  was  set  up  by  a  member 
of  his  own  choir.  A  series  of  mys- 
terious phone  calls  by  Fanny,  played 
by  Mary  Frahm,  do  nothing  to  en- 
lighten the  audience.  This  parody  of 
the  electric  church  gave  the  actors 
little  to  work  with,  but  they  did  ad- 
mirably with  what  they  were  given. 

Randall  Denham  was  fairly  believ- 
able as  the  cynical  con  man  turned 
preacher.  His  acting  showed  a  great 
deal  of  energy  which  carried  the  pro- 
duction. There  were  moments  when 
the  rapport  between  him  and  Mary 
Frahm  convincingly  breathed  life  into 
their  characters  as  down-and-out  peo- 


pie. 

Sue  Reale  brought  a  fresh,  care- 
free feeling  to  her  role  as  the  "other 
woman"  who  seduces  the  reverend. 
She  seems  to  have  the  talent  to  do  well 
in  future  productions. 

There  were  some  jarringly  unpro- 
fessional aspects  of  the  production. 
For  example,  some  of  the  cast  members 
who  were  no  longer  in  any  more  scenes 
left  by  the  front  door  of  the  small 
theater  before  the  performance  was 
over,  causing  some  distraction  and 
destroying  the  continuity  of  the  show. 

The  set  and  costumes  were  simple, 
while  the  lighting  design  was  very  ef- 
fective as  a  vehicle  for  moving  the 
story  along  from  one  locale  to  the  next . 

The  program  lists  many  supporters, 
from  the  Reality  Arts  Workshop  to  the 
Zellerbach  Community  Arts  Fund.  I 
wish  EXITheatre  success  and  will  fol- 
low their  progress  in  future  columns. 


We  rent  VIDEO  MOVIES  only  to 
our  neighbors  in  the  Tenderloin 
and/or  Lower  Nob  Hill  without 
credit  cards  or  phony  membership 
fees. 


B.O.B.'S  VIDEO 
For  the  Price 
of  a  Politician 
764  Geary  776-0848 

closed  Richard  Nixon's  birthday 


CHINATOWN   YOUTH  CENTER 


1693  Polk  Street  (&  Clay)  San  Francisco,  94109 


•  Training 
•  Job  Placement 
Vocational  English 


For  low-income  refugee  youth  18-24  years  of  age.  Learn  skills  in 
vocational  English  and  the  Import /Export  field.  Call  today  for 
more  infor  mation,  775-2636. 


Huan  luyen  viec  lam  mien  phi,  san  sang  giup  do  cho  nguoi  ti 
nan  loi  tuc  thap  tu  18-24  tuoi.  Sin  goi  ngay  horn  nay.  dien  thoai: 


775-2636 
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calendar 


Compiled  by  Dianne  M.  Clohessy 
DAILY 

Alcoholics  Anonymous:  291  Eddy,  Monday 
thru  Friday,  7:30p.m.  Free 
Daily  Meal:  For  seniors.  Turk  St.  Corps, 
240  Turk  St.,  Sign-up  at  9:30  a.m.  daily, 
meal  at  noon.  Donation  requested. 
English  Tutoring:  YMCA  Literacy  School, 
220  Golden  Gate,  1-9  p.m.,  Monday  thru 
Friday.  For  Spanish  and  Cantonese  speak- 
ers. Call  928-4419.  Free. 
Conflict     Resolution:  Over-the-phone 
counseling  assistance  for  all  kinds  of  con- 
flicts—family,     roommates,  landlords, 
neighbors.  9:30-1:30,  Monday  thru  Friday. 
Call  239-6100.  Free. 

Stop  AIDS  Project:  For  Gay/Bisexual  Men. 
Call  for  locations,  621-7177.  Free. 
Emotional  Support  Peer  Counseling:  For 

people  with  AIDS,  their  families,  friends, 
lovers,  and  people  coping  with  the  loss  of 
a  loved  one  through  AIDS.  Call  for  times 
and  locations,  777-CARE.  Free. 

MONDAYS 

Fitness  Classes:  For  seniors.  Have  more 
energy,  flexibility,  mobility,  vitality!  Cen- 
tral City  YMCA,  220  Golden  Gate  Ave. 
Warm  up  8  a.m.  Class  8:45  a.m. -9:30 
a.m.  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  Fridays. 
Free  to  members.  $10/8  weeks  to  non- 
members. 

Exercise  Class:  For  people  with  arthritis. 
Water  exercise  class  in  heated  swimming 
pool.  Ralph  K.  Davies  Medical  Center, 
Castro  and  Duboce  Streets.  Advance 
registration  necessary.  Call  673-6882.  $15/ 
8  classes.  Scholarships  available. 
Prenatal  Classes  in  Cantonese:  Health 
Center  #4,  1490  Mason  St.,  6-8  p.m.  Call 
558-2308.  $1 .00  per  class  or  free. 
Life  Drawing  and  Sculpture  Workshop: 
Hospitality  House,  146  Leavenworth,  7-10 
p.m.  Free. 


TUESDAYS 

Tai  Chi  Class:  Conducted  on  Tuesdays 
and  Thursdays  in  the  Rooftop  Garden  of 
Central  YMCA.  220  Golden  Gate  Ave.  1-2 
p.m.  Call  Senior  Center  for  details. 
Small  Appliance  Repair:  Learn  to  fix  things 
yourself  with  a  handyman's  help.  Central 
YMCA,  220  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  9  a.m.  to 
noon.  Free. 

Support  Group:  For  battered  gay  men. 
Led  by  a  licensed  therapist.  Community 
United  Against  Violence,  514  Castro  St., 
7  30-9:00  p.m.  Call  864-31  1 2.  Free. 
North  of  Market  Zoning  Committee:  295 
Eddy  St.,  2nd  and  4th  Tuesdays,  10:30 
a.m.  Free. 

Tenderloin  Sewing  and  Quilting  Group: 

Learn  and  share  skills  and  materials.  54 
McAllister,  1-3  p.m.  Call  558-8759.  Free. 

AIDS  Antibody  Testing:  Planned  Parent- 
hood is  offering  AIDS  antibody  testing  at 
the  Financial  District  Women's  Health 
Center  at  582  Market  St.  5-7:30  p.m.,  by 
appointment,  call  982-0707.  $45.00. 
Information  Exchange:  For  women  with 
AIDS  or  ARC.  S.F.  AIDS  Foundation,  25 
Van  Ness,  Sixth  Floor,  2-3  p.m.  Free. 

WEDNESDAYS 

Women  Writers'  Workshop  for  Older 
Lesbians:  (60+)  and  friends.  Sponsored  by 
Operation  Concern/GLOE.  1853  Market 
St.,  6-8  p.m.  Call  626-7000.  Free. 
North  of  Market  Housing  Committee: 
The  committee  works  to  educate  Tender- 
loin tenants  and  to  improve  building  con- 
ditions. 308  Eddy  St.,  1 1  a.m.  Free. 
Rhythm  Band:  For  seniors.  481  O'Farrell, 
9:30  a.m.  Free. 

Block  Captains  Meeting:  Cadillac  Hotel 
Ballroom,  380  Eddy  St.,  Noon. 
Crime  Abatement  Committee:  First 
Wednesday  of  every  month.  Cadillac  Hotel 
Ballroom,  380  Eddy  St.,  Noon.  Free. 
Tenderloin  Police/Community  Relations 
Committee:  Cadillac  Hotel  Ballroom,  380 
Eddy  St.  First  Wednesday  of  every  month. 
1  p.m. 
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Scarlet  Harlot' 9  Returns  to  'Loin 


by  Clair  Whitmer 

A group  of  about  15  people,  mosdy 
men,  gathered  at  the  509  Club 
last  month  to  listen  to  Carol 
Lee,  a  member  of  the  prostitutes'  lob- 
byist group  COYOTE,  an  acronym  for 
Call  Off  Your  Tired  Old  Ethics. 

Lee,  or  as  she  calls  herself,  "the 
Scarlet  Harlot,"  spoke  about  her  per- 
sonal history  and  politics  and  described 
how  "sex  workers"  should  be  treated, 
in  her  idea  of  a  perfect  world. 

Basic  to  her  scenario  is  the  decrimi- 
nalization of  prostitution,  a  change 
that  she  says  should  be  supported  by 
civil  disobedience — having  women 
loudly  proposition  men  on  street  cor- 
ners, for  example.  Lee  advocates  that 
prostitutes  be  subject  to  the  same  laws 
as  any  other  business,  including  zoning 
laws. 

Resistance  to  her  ideas  by  some  au- 
dience members  interjected  drama  into 
the  discussion.  After  Lee  fervently  de- 
clared her  support  of  feminism,  one 
man,  who  openly  described  himself  as 
a  pimp,  said,  "Feminism — that's  what 
really  hurt  the  prostitution  profession." 

Later,  after  Lee  read  a  passage  she 
had  written  for  the  anthology  "Sex 
Work,  Writings  by  Women  in  the  Sex 
Industry,"  in  which  she  described  her 
utter  indifference  to  having  sex  with 
one  of  her  clients,  an  angry  young 


Carol  Lee,  a.k.a.  the  "Scarlet  Harlot" 


man  interjected,  "How  can  you  say 
that?  When  the  professional  gets  cyni- 
cal, what  hope  is  there?" 

In  response,  Lee  seemed  open  to  their 
ideas  but  offered  little  rationalization 
of  her  viewpoint. 

Lee,  who  started  her  career  as  a 
prostitute  in  the  Tenderloin,  said  she 
got  into  it  for  the  experience  and  free 
time  and  because  "it  gave  me  some- 
thing to  write  about,  and  all  I  really 
want  to  do  is  art." 

A  vividly  red-haired  woman  wear- 
ing equally  bright  red  lipstick,  Lee  said, 
"Basically,  it's  a  calling,  like  doctors, 
or  healers.  We  need  some  sort  of  status 
as  healers." 

The  serious  political  discussion  was 
enlivened  by  Lee's  rendition  of  "The 
House  of  Sexy  Fun,"  sung  to  the  tune 
of  "House  of  the  Rising  Sun,"  and  per- 
formed in  an  appropriate  costume  of 
stretch  pants  with  a  black  teddy. 

Lee's  self-created  lyrics  chronicled 
the  story  of  a  young  woman,  pushed 
into  prostitution  by  overwhelming 
credit  card  debts. 

"When  I  tell  people  that  I'm  a  pros- 
titute, people  think  I  should  be  serious 
and  sad,"  said  Lee.  "But  I'm  not  that 
kind  of  girl." 

As  a  founding  member  of  COYOTE, 
which  Lee  terms  her  "mama  organi- 
zation," Lee  has  toured  the  country 
extensively  to  lobby  for  the  decrimi- 
nalization of  prostitution.  She  has  also 
helped  organize  Hookers'  Conventions 
and  distribute  information  on  the  rights 
of  sex  workers  and  safe  sex. 

A  COYOTE  offshoot,  the  California 
Prostitutes'  Education  Project  (CPEP), 
holds  a  weekly  Friday  night  support 
group  at  its  333  Valencia  Street  head- 
quarters. They  can  be  reached  at  558- 
0450  or  558-0451. 

COYOTE  also  works  with  Project 
Aware,  an  organization  that  does  anti- 
body testing  for  sexually  active  women 
and  hosts  a  monthly  support  group 
called  Bad  Girls'  Rap  at  13  Columbus 
Avenue  for  women  trying  to  deal  with 
the  stigma  of  prostitution  or  lesbianism. 

Both  groups  are  busy  this  month  or- 
ganizing a  Hookers'  Conference,  to  be 
held  at  777  Valencia  Street  from  Septem- 
ber 10  through  12,  culminating  with  a 
Hookers'  Ball  on  the  last  evening. 
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Tenderloin  Writer's  Workshop:  Hospitality 
House,  146  Leavenworth,  7-10  p.m.  Free. 
Spanish  Class:  For  seniors.  481  O'Farrell, 
1  p.m.  Free. 

Art  Class:  Open  to  all  adults.  481  O'Farrell, 
1  p.m.  Free. 

THURSDAYS 

Large  Screen  Video  Presentations:   Eyes  on 
the  Prize:  America's  Civil  Rights  Years." 
Main  Library,  Lurie  Room.  Through  Octo- 
ber 8th,  noon.  Free. 

Lecture/Discussion  Series:  509  Cultural 
Center,  509  Ellis  St.,  7:30  p.m. 


FRIDAYS 

Women's  Day:  Rap  groups,  socializing, 
a  chance  to  meet  other  women.  Tender- 
loin Self-Help  Center,  191  Golden  Gate, 
11-3.  Free. 

Live  Performances:  509  Cultural  Center, 
509  Ellis  St.  One-act  plays,  films,  ]azz,  tra- 
ditional Cambodian  music,  and  Western 
rock.  8-12  p.m.  For  more  information 
call  441-0834. 

Photo  Group:  Picture  taking,  instruction, 
darkroom,  field  trips  and  photo  services. 
Central  YMCA,  220  Golden  Gate  Ave. 
1:30-5:00  p.m. 

SATURDAYS 

More  A.A.:  Lyric  Hotel,  140  jones  St., 
5:00  p.m.  Free. 

Live  Performances:  509  Cultural  Center, 
509  Ellis.  Punk,  blues,  experimental  and 
jazz.  For  more  information  call  441-0834. 

SUNDAYS 

Jazz  |am:  509  Cultural  Center,  509  Ellis 
St.  Every  Sunday  4-8  p.m. 

SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Wednesday,  September  3 
Community  Forum  with  Mayoral  Candi- 
date Art  Agnos  at  the  Southeast  Asian 
Community  center,  875  O'Farrell  Street, 
6:30  p.m.  Free. 

Saturday,  September  8th: 
Ballroom  Dancing  Classes:  Six  weeks  of 
ballroom  dancing  classes  for  beginners 
and  those  who  need  refresher  classes. 
Offered  by  the  Recreation  and  Park  De- 
partment. Recreational  Arts  Building,  50 
Scott  Street.  New  students  7:30  p.m., 
intermediate  students  8:30  p.m.  Cost  $20 
per  person  for  course. 

Wednesday,  September  9th: 
Matinee:  For  seniors.  An  afternoon  of 
movies,  games,  and  refreshments.  Spon- 
sored by  GLOE  and  North  of  Market  Senior 
Services.  333  Turk  St.  (2nd  Floor)  2:15- 
4:1 5  p.m.  Free. 


Older  Gay  Men's  Friendship  Group:  For 

Gay  Men  (60+).  Sponsored  by  Operation 
Concern— Gay  &  Lesbian  Outreach  to  El- 
ders. The  Friendship  Room,  71 1  Eddy  St., 
2:45  p.m.  Free. 

S.F.    Recreation   Symphony  Auditions: 

Auditions  for  new  members.  Recreational 
Arts  Building,  50  Scott  St.,  8-10  p.m. 

Saturday,  September  12th  & 
Sunday,  September  13th: 
The  Sixth  Annual  American  Indian  Trade 
Fair  and  Exposition:  American  Indian 
Arts/Crafts,  food,  fashions,  dance  groups, 
and  Intertribal  Pow-Wow.  San  Francisco 
Civic  Center  Plaza,  Polk  and  Grove  Streets, 
10a.m.to6p.m.  Free. 

Sunday,  September  13th: 
Men's  Brunch  and  Games:  For  Older 
Gay  Men  (60+)  and  friends.  Francis  of 
Assisi  Community  Center,  145  Guerrero 
St.  Bring  food  to  share.  Sponsored  by 
Operation  Concern— Gay  &  Lesbian  Out- 
reach to  Elders. 

Tuesday,  September  15 

Slides  and  Photos  from  Laos  in  the  60s 

presented  by  Tenderloin  Times  photo- 
grapher Lance  Woodruff.  8:00,  509  Ellis. 

Wednesday,  September  16th: 
Film  Program:  For  children  3-5.  Library, 
Main  Children's  Room;  Civic  Center,  10  & 
11  a.m.  Call  librarian  for  group  reser- 
vations 558-3510. 

Film  Program:  For  children  ages  6  and  up. 
Library,  Main  Children's  Room;  Civic  Cen- 
ter, 3:30  p.m. 

KQED  Presents:  "Minimum  Wage."  Ex- 
press profiles  the  working  poor:  a  home- 
less person  who  cannot  afford  housing  on 
his  minimum  wage  salary  and  a  single 
woman  with  two  children  who  could  col- 
lect a  higher  income  on  welfare.  8  p.m. 
Channel  9. 

Thursday,  September  17th: 
Film  Program:  For  children  ages  3-5.  Li- 
brary, Main  Children's  Room;  Civic  Cen- 
ter, 10-11  a.m.  Call  librarian  for  group 
reservations  558-3510. 
Free  The  Children  Video  Presentation: 
Sponsored  by  the  Winnie  &  Nelson  Man- 
dela Free  The  Children  Campaign.  509 
Cultural  Center,  509  Ellis  St.,  7  p.m. 

Saturday,  September  19th: 
Theater:  "Improvisation:  The  Shepherd's 
Chameleon,"  by  lonesco,  an  EXITheatre 
production,  366  Eddy  St.,  7:00.  Tonight's 
opening  night  benefit,  $20.  All  other  per- 
formances, $4.  Through  Oct.  3.  Saturdays, 
7:00  p.m.  Thur.  &  Fri.,  12:00  noon.  For 
reservations,  call  956-4530. 


Cambodian  Moon  Festival  ("Prachum 

Ben"):  Celebration.  9:00  a.m.  Traditional 
Buddhist  Ceremony;  9:00  p.m.  Dance  Par- 
ty. Booker  T.  Washington  Community 
Center,  800  Presidio. 

San  Francisco  World  Drum  Festival:  A 

multi-cultural  percussion  celebration. 
Golden  Gate  Park  Bandshell.  1-5  p.m.  Free. 

Saturday,  September  19th  & 
Sunday,  September  20th: 
World's  Greatest  Garage  Sale  and  Flea 
Market:  Sponsored  by  KSFO  and  KYA.  To 
benefit  the  City  of  Hope  National  Medi- 
cal Center.  Two  hundred  and  twenty  five 
vendors  will  sell  furniture,  clothes,  ap- 
pliances, books,  household  items,  collect- 
ibles, antiques,  jewelry  and  much  more. 
Fort  Mason  Center,  Pier  3,  9  a.m.-6  p.m. 
Admission  $1 . 

Sunday,  September  20th: 
Fourth  Annual  South  of  Market  Street 
Fair,  Folsom  between  8th  and  1 1th  streets. 
Arts,  crafts,  food,  information,  entertain- 
ment. Free.  1 1  a.m. -7  p.m. 

Monday,  September  21st: 
Support  Group:  For  Older  Gay  Men  (60+ ). 
1853  Market  St.,  7-8  p.m.  Sponsored  by 
Operation  Concern— Gay  &  Lesbian  Out- 
reach to  Elders. 

Wednesday,  September  23rd: 
KQED  Presents:  "Drug  Smuggling,"  "The 
Cannabis  Crusade  Street  Value"  and  the 
"Big  Fix  Over  the  Line."  Three  hours  of 
documentaries  examining  the  drug  problems 
of  the  Bay  Area.  8-1 1  p.m.  Channel  9. 


Saturday,  September  26th,  Sunday  Sep- 
tember 27th: 

Open  Studio  San  Francisco:  Seventh  an- 
nual event  sponsored  by  a  city-wide  asso- 
ciation of  San  Francisco's  community  of 
artists.  Members  of  the  local  arts  com- 
munity, including  Hospitality  House,  will 
invite  the  public  into  their  studios.  For 
specific  site  locations  and  times  call  531- 
5531.  Free. 

Sunday,  September  27th: 
Mini  Book  Sale:  Sponsored  by  the  Friends 
of  the  San  Francisco  Public  Library.  Con- 
ference, Center,  Building  A,  Fort  Mason, 
11  a.m.-4  p.m.  All  books  30<t  or  4  for  $1. 

Musical  Comedy  Revue:  First  Anniversary 
performance  of  "Party  of  One."  The  City 
Cabaret,  401  Mason,  7  p.m.  Tickets  $1 2.50. 
Tea  Dance  and  Social:  For  Lesbians  (60+) 
and  friends.  30th  St.  Senior  Center,  225 
30th  St.,  3-6  p.m.  Bring  refreshments  to 
share.  Sponsored  by  Operation  Concern- 
Gay  &  Lesbian  Outreach  to  Elders.  Do- 
nations appreciated. 


Bamboo  That  Snaps  Back 

Jazz  Joins  Mirikitani's  Poetry 


by  Max  Millard 

To  most  Tenderloin  residents, 
Glide  Church's  Janice  Mirikitani 
is  seen  primarily  as  a  social  ac- 
tivist and  problem  solver.  But  outside 
the  Tenderloin,  Mirikitani  has  no  less  of 
a  reputation  as  one  of  the  nation's  out- 
standing Asian  American  poets.  Widely 
published,  and  much  in  demand  at 
readings,  she  recently  found  a  new 
audience  for  her  work  when  three  of 
her  poems  were  set  to  music  and  re- 
leased on  a  jazz  album  by  Fred  Wei- 
han  Houn  and  the  Asian  American 
Art  Ensemble. 

Bamboo  That  Snaps  Back:  A  Jazz 
Odyssey  (Finnader /Atlantic  Records) 
traces  the  difficulties  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese  immigrants  in  the  U.S.  Des- 
pite the  racism,  economic  discrimi- 
nation, and  psychological  pressure  to 
"become  white,"  the  songs  ring  with 
pride  and  defiance.  Said  Houn:  'Ima- 
gine the  power  of  the  bamboo  that  is 
bent  as  far  as  it  will  go:  think  of  the 
power  it  gathers  before  it  forcefully 
snaps  back." 

In  the  album  Houn  combines  tradi- 
tional American  jazz  rhythms  and 
harmonies  with  elements  of  Asian  folk 
music.  The  poems  are  half -spoken, 
half -sung  by  vocalist  Jodi  Long. 

Houn's  only  poem  on  the  album, 
"Song  for  a  Gold  Mountain  Warrior," 
is  a  tribute  to  the  earliest  Chinese  im- 
migrants, who  worked  at  inhuman  jobs 


"hoping  that  one  day  you  will  claim 
all  that  is  yours,  moving  this  moun- 
tain by  bitter  strength." 

Mirikitani's  poems  deal  not  so  much 
with  survival  as  with  the  humiliations 
and  contradictions  of  growing  up  Asian 
in  a  white-dominated  society. 

She  described  one  of  her  poems, 
"Drowning  in  the  Yellow  River," 
as  being  about  "self-hate  and  denying 
one's  Asian-ness.  The  intent  of  the  poem 
is  that  one  cannot  deny  who  one  is, 
and  the  attempt  to  do  so  is  a  sure  death 
wish,"  she  said. 

While  Houn's  writings  stem  largely 
from  research,  Mirikitani's  are  based 
on  personal  experience.  She  was  bom 
during  World  War  II  and  spent  several 
years  in  an  internment  camp.  Her  child- 
hood was  marked  by  poverty.  She 
married  young  to  a  Caucasian  "for 
the  wrong  reasons"  and  was  divorced. 

Politicized  by  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment of  the  1960s,  she  finally  dis- 
covered her  niche  at  Glide  Church.  In 
1981,  she  married  Glide's  head  minister, 
the  Rev.  Cecil  Williams. 

During  most  of  their  history,  Japa- 
nese Americans  and  Chinese  Americans 
have  been  discouraged  by  their  own 
communities  from  interacting  with  each 
other.  Through  the  performing  arts, 
Asian  Americans  like  Houn  and  Miri- 
kitani are  able  to  dwell  upon  their 
similarities  rather  than  their  differences. 

"The  history  of  oppression  ties  us 
together,"  said  Mirikitani.  'The  immi- 
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Janice  Mirikitani 

gration  was  very  similar.  Then  there 
was  the  discrimination  in  labor,  the 
withholding  of  citizenship,  not  being 
able  to  purchase  land,  detention  in 
Angel  Island,  and  the  concentration 
camps. 

"White  society  doesn't  differentiate; 
we're  all  gooks  to  them,"  she  said. 
To  this  day,  I'm  still  asked,  "Where 
did  you  learn  to  speak  English?'  That 
in  itself  ties  us— that  we  always  have 
to  define  who  we  are." 

Bamboo  That  Snaps  Back  is  avail- 
able on  LP  and  cassette  at  Tower 
Records  in  San  Francisco. 


CASINO  NIGHT 

at  Old  St.  Marys' Auditorium 

(660  California  @  Grant) 
Benefits  the  Housing  Committee 
Sat.  Oct.  17  7PM-12AM 
Blackjack,  Roulette,  Craps 
$20  reserve  tickets  earns  $30  chips 
First  Prize:  round  trip  for  2  to 
Mexico  validated  parking 

398-0724  Ticket  Reservation 

$30  tickets  at  door 
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AUCTION 


8:30  a.m.— 9  a.m. 
Monday-Friday 

476  Natoma  @  6th 

Cash  and  Carry  only 


GOODWILL 

Clearance  Center 
978  Howard  @  6th 


Monday-Saturday 
11  a.m.— 3  p.m. 

Clothing  by  the  pound 


LIVING 
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A  Tramp's  Paradise  Lost 


by  Bicycle 

On  August  2,  the  Brisbane  police 
accidentally  discovered  a  tramps' 
paradise  when  they  stumbled 
upon  a  small  compound  of  cozy  shacks 
nestled  under  a  tree  on  unused  pro- 
perty between  the  Southern  Pacific 
tracks  near  Geneva  Avenue,  just  out- 
side San  Francisco  city  limits. 

For  the  last  three  years  I'd  lived 
there  with  others  in  shacks  we  built 
which  we  called  home.  But  the  cops 
declared  it  illegal  and  posted  an  evic- 
tion notice  which  said:  "We  will  be  back 
to  tear  this  down  if  you  don't." 

Our  presence  was  known  but  no 
one  complained.  Workers  at  a  nearby 
lumber  company  would  wave  as  we 
bicycled  into  the  city  to  find  food  and 
things  to  sell. 

We  had  kept  the  place  clean  and 
simple,  dug  holes  for  toilets,  carried 
the  trash  out  and  hauled  in  water.  My 
shack  had  a  door  and  windows,  a  king- 
sized  bed,  wood  floor,  hibachi  and  a 
kerosene  lantern.  Jars  of  brown  rice, 
lentils,  oatmeal  and  powdered  milk 
sat  on  shelves.  Books,  a  radio,  and 
some  art  made  this  a  real  home.  There 
was  even  a  guest  house  and  a  sun  deck. 

But  now  it's  gone  and  I'm  sleeping 
on  the  streets.  In  modern  day  Mc- 
Donaldland,  we  can't  build  our  own 
houses  or  sell  things  on  the  street  with- 
out a  license.  We  can't  even  dig  a  hole 
to  bury  our  dead.  The  system  is  de- 
signed for  rich  owners  to  make  money, 
not  for  people  to  live  good  lives. 

My  name  is  Bicycle  and  I  think  of 
myself  as  a  gypsy  zenster.  Riding  a 
bicycle  made  out  of  parts  found  in 
dumpsters  and  wearing  clothes  from 
free  boxes,  I  have  a  home-made  look 
that  stands  out  among  today's  uni- 
forms.  I  shower  at  Aquatic  Park, 


City  College  or  at  community  centers. 
All  my  toilet  articles  come  from  motel 
dumpsters.  I  scavenge  abundant  fruits 
and  vegetables  behind  produce  stores 
and  under  the  stalls  at  the  Farmers' 
Market.  I  find  pizza,  sandwich  meats, 
cheese,  bread,  and  even  steak  and 
lobster  in  garbage  cans.  St.  Martin  de 
Porres  soup  line  is  my  favorite  place 
for  delicious  soup  and  good  company. 

When  I  was  living  at  the  shack,  my 
biggest  expense  was  laundry.  Medical 
problems  meant  being  a  guinea  pig  at 
General  Hospital.  I  learned  that  a 
toothache  could  be  numbed  with  alco- 
hol until  the  tooth  died  in  five  days. 

Some  days  I'd  get  a  day's  work,  but 
my  favorite  way  to  spend  the  day  was 
hiking  on  San  Bruno  Mountain  or  tak- 
ing sightseeing  rides  on  my  bicycle, 
sometimes  taking  an  overnight  ride  up 
north. 

These  past  summers  and  winters, 
when  I  rode  out  to  that  quiet  green 
field  or  lay  inside  my  shack,  warm 
and  dry  during  a  rain  storm,  or  sat 
next  to  an  evening  campfire,  1  got 
strong  sexual  feelings.  I'd  take  off  my 
clothes  first  thing  when  I  got  back  to 
the  shack.  Freedom  is  the  strongest 
aphrodisiac. 

At  night  I  had  to  sleep  under  mos- 
quito netting  made  from  curtain  back- 
ing. Moonlight  would  come  through 
the  windows  and  screech  owls  screamed 
in  the  dark.  Spiders  occasionally 
dropped  from  the  ceiling.  Lizards,  jack 
rabbits,  squirrels  and  even  weasles 
and  fox  lived  nearby.  Sometimes  stray 
dogs  wandered  in  but  nothing  was 
ever  stolen  because  it  was  so  well 
hidden. 

But  by  chance  the  cops  stumbled 
onto  it  and  now  it's  all  gone.  When  I 
returned  a  few  weeks  later,  I  found 
the  shacks  chain-sawed  down  and 
strewn  all  over. 


TL  Roasts  and  Toasts  Brad  Paul 


Emcee  Kelly  Cullen  and  roastee  Brad  Paul. 


by  Ron  Holladay 

Brad  Paul,  former  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  North  of  Market  Plan- 
ning Coalition,  received  a  rau- 
cous sendoff  for  a  year's  fellowship  to 
Harvard  when  old  friends  gathered  at 
the  Apostleship  of  the  Sea  for  a  fund- 
raising  dinner  and  roast  last  month. 

Roaster  David  Prowler,  Paul's  room- 
mate, revealed  intimate  details  of 
Paul's  personal  life  to  the  crowd  of  300 
in  an  effort  to  embarass  the  tuxedoed 
honoree.  Prowler  joked  that  Paul, 
with  his  smooth-talking  manner  and 
preppie  appearance,  had  "wrapped  up 
the  WASP  vote  in  San  Francisco," 
although  unfortunately  "there  are  only 
135  WASP's  in  the  city  ." 

Tenderloin  Times  editors  Sara  Colm 
and  Rob  Waters  distributed  an  "extra" 
edition  of  the  paper,  hot  off  the  press, 
with  several  revealing  exposes  about 
Paul  departing  the  Tenderloin  "like  a 
rat  from  a  sinking  ship"  and  making 


sweetheart  deals  with  developers  in 
order  to  hold  the  "Angelo  Sangiacomo/ 
Jack  Tar  Endowed  Chair  of  Design" 
at  Harvard. 

Growth  Control  activist  Sue  Hestor 
blasted  the  "late  Brad  Paul"  for  the 
fact  that  she  could  always  count  on  him 
to  run  half  an  hour  late,  and  China- 
town advocate  Gordon  Chin,  display- 
ing a  cardboard  dummy  of  Paul, 
claimed  that  Paul  was  actually  a  city 
planner  in  disguise. 

Emcee  Kelly  Cullen,  president  of 
the  North  of  Market  Planning  Coa- 
lition, read  a  proclamation  from 
Mayor  Feinstein  that  declared  August 
14  "Brad  Paul  Day"  in  San  Francisco. 

After  being  blasted  by  a  succession 
of  friends  and  co-workers,  Paul  rose 
to  the  podium  and  enlisted  the  au- 
dience to  serve  as  extras  in  a  video 
production  he  is  currently  working  on 
about  a  machine-gun  toting  politician 
making  a  speech  in  front  of  a  raving 
mob  of  supporters.  By  filming  the  din- 


Tournament  tension  mounts  as  Tenderloin  chess  masters  plot  their  strategy. 

Homeless  Chess  Champs 
Make  the  Right  Moves 


by  Learn  an  J.  Abrams 


C 


heck."  Two  nimble  fingers 
adroitly  move  the  queen  to  a 
safe  square.  "Check."  This 
time,  a  knight  is  positioned  to  pro- 
tect the  queen,  and  the  player,  in  a 
mock  gesture,  wipes  his  forehead,  in- 
dicating the  close  call.  "Got  to  tight- 
en up...  it's  gettin'  hot  over  here." 
Such  were  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the 
Annual  People's  Chess  Tournament 
sponsored  by  Central  City  Hospitality 
House. 

The  tournament  was  organized  by 
Joe  Wilson,  program  director  of  Hos- 
pitality House's  shelter  and  a  previous 
resident.  "This  is  the  first  professional- 
type  tournament  we've  had  at  the 
House,"  Wilson  stated.  "The  tourna- 
ment is  an  effective  way  of  showing 
that,  given  an  opportunity,  most  un- 
employed Tenderloin  residents  can 
succeed,"  he  said.  "After  all,  except 
for  having  less  money,  homeless  peo- 
ple are  just  like  everybody  else.  We 
probably  have  some  homeless  chess 
players  who  would  give  a  downtown 
CEO  a  good  game. 

The  players'  level  of  skill  confirmed 
Wilson's  hunch.  Paul  Rogers,  the  tour- 
nament director,  is  also  a  club  director 
for  the  U.S.  Chess  Federation.  "I've 
seen  some  good  players  in  here," 
Rogers  said.  "Some  of  these  guys  are 
good  enough  to  play  with  the  Mecha- 
nics' Institute  (a  local  chess  club  here 
in  San  Francisco  that  donated  the  chess 
sets)." 

George  Koltanowski,  who  writes 
the  chess  column  for  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  and  is  an  acknowledged 
chess  master,  was  also  on  hand  for  the 
event.  "It  means  a  lot  to  these  guys  to 
look  up  and  see  George,"  commented 
Wilson. 

The  players  came  from  all  walks  of 
life — most  were  low-income  Tenderloin 
residents. 

Prizes,  donated  by  several  local  busi- 
nesses, were  practical  items — vouchers 
for  dinner  at  local  restaurants  such  as 
Original  Joe's  and  Deli  Eats,  tickets  to 
Giants  and  As  baseball  games,  gift 
certificates  for  clothes  from  Acme 
Surplus  and  The  Gap,  and  health 
packs  from  the  Shaklee  Corporation. 
Everybody  won  a  prize.  The  top  four 
prize  winners  also  received  complete 
chess  sets  in  addition  to  regular  prizes. 
Volunteers  from  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Leadership  Class  of  1987  helped 


ner  attendees,  Paul  said,  his  video 
group  saved  the  $10,000  they  would 
have  had  to  shell  out  for  extras. 

On  a  more  serious  note,  Paul  urged 
the  audience  to  stay  involved  in  the 
battles  to  preserve  affordable  housing. 
The  $35-a-plate  dinner  was  a  benefit 
for  the  Planning  Coalition,  the  S.F. 
Housing  and  Tenants'  Council,  and 
the  Affordable  Housing  Alliance. 


to  find  donations  and  provided  sand- 
wiches, soft  drinks,  donuts,  and  home- 
made cookies  and  brownies. 

Carl  Johnson,  the  tournament  win- 
ner, has  been  playing  chess  for  eight 
years.  He  is  sporadically  employed, 
and  sometimes  plays  at  Powell  and 
Market.  "My  strategy  has  changed 
over  the  years,"  Johnson  said.  "I  am 
not  an  aggressive  player.  I  just  wait 
for  my  opponent  to  make  a  mistake." 
Chess  takes  his  mind  off  his  problems. 
"Plus  it  makes  you  feel  good  when 
you  win,"  he  said. 

Tenderloin  resident  Raymond  Lee 
took  second  place  in  the  tournament, 
choosing  as  his  prize  assorted  chess 
books. 

After  five  rounds  Paul  Moore  forced 
his  opponent  to  a  draw.  "That  way 
I  don't  lose,  and  I  get  a  half  of  a  point 
to  stay  ahead  of  the  pack.  One  more 
round.  I  want  to  win  those  A's  tickets," 
he  said.  Paul  finished  third.  He  passed 
up  the  A's  tickets  for  clothes  from  the 
Gap. 

Burn  Young,  who  finished  fourth, 
stood  up  after  losing  a  match  to  Carl 
Johnson,  who  eventually  went  on  to 
win  the  tournament.  'That  guy  was 
like  Mike  Tyson,"  Young  lamented. 
"He  got  me  on  the  ropes,  and  wouldn't 
let  up— he's  got  a  good  mind."  Young 
is  a  merchant  seaman  who  was  in  the 
Tenderloin  visiting  some  friends  and 
saw  the  flyers  for  the  match.  He  said 
that  more  young  people  should  pick 
up  chess  because  the  game  provides 
skills  that  are  useful  in  the  real  world. 

Wilson  agreed.  "Chess  builds  skills 
that  are  transferable  in  everyday  life- 
discipline,  hard  work,  strategy,  logic  and 
tactics,"  Wilson  stated.  'This  tournament 
is  a  good  way  for  these  guys  to  see 
what  they  have  inside— that  they  have 
potential.  It  also  helps  to  eradicate  the 
stereotypes  of  homeless  people."  Wil- 
son placed  fifth  in  the  tournament. 

After  the  tournament  there  were  the 
usual  "post-match  shoulda's." 

"You  shoulda'  moved  your  knight, 
that's  where  you  made  your  mistake," 
suggested  Raymond  Lee. 

"No  way,"  countered  James  Wong. 
"He  shoulda'  moved  his  queen." 

Anthony  Strong,  who  lost  a  match, 
responded,  "I  didn't  have  any  time,  the 
clock  was  running.  I  would  have  lost 
anyway.  You  have  to  move  fast." 

As  the  players  marched  out  of  the 
room,  proud  with  their  prizes,  it  was 
clear  that  much  more  had  been  played 
than  a  chess  game. 

"Check." 


Job  Opening 
Asian  Outreach  Advocate 

32  hours/week,  salary  $18,600.  To 
assist  Asian  mental  health  clients  in 
exercising  their  rights.  To  apply, 
submit  resume  and  2  references  to 
PRAS,  2325  Third  St.,  Suite  422, 
S.F.  94107. 
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New  Life  in  America  Strains  Laotian  Marriages 


by  Chanthanom  Ounkeo 

The  trauma  of  war,  separation  from 
family  and  home  country,  and 
facing  a  new  society  in  America 
have  posed  a  challenge  to  Southeast 
Asian  refugees  resettling  in  the  United 
States  since  1975.  For  some,  the  stress 
of  adjusting  to  American  life  and  dif- 
ferent social  roles  has  been  played  out 
in  family  dynamics.  While  many  cou- 
ples manage  to  stay  together,  some- 
times the  result  is  divorce  or  separation. 

"It's  a  question  of  adjustment — they 
just  don't  always  know  how  to  live 
here  as  a  family,''  explained  Vandy 
Sivongsay,  vice  president  of  Lao  Sen, 
the  community  organization  for  Lao- 
tian refugees  in  San  Francisco. 

'They  look  around  and  see  very 
strange  customs  in  America.  Husbands 
and  wives  may  deal  with  new  things 
in  different  ways,"  he  added. 

Men  and  women  may  have  dif- 
ferent roles  in  American  society  than 
they  had  back  in  Southeast  Asia.  "Af- 
ter the  family  settles  down  in  America, 
the  women  start  to  accept  the  idea  of 
equality  between  men  and  women,''  said 
Bounchanh  Thepkaysone,  Lao  Seri 
president . 

'The  men  misunderstand  this.  They 
say  the  women  are  forgetting  the  cus- 
toms of  the  old  country.  In  fact,  the 
women  may  be  trying  to  help  the  fami- 
ly by  getting  a  job  outside  the  home. 
The  husband  feels  he's  right  to  com- 
plain about  the  wife  who  doesn't  spend 


so  much  time  on  housework  and  cook- 
ing. Arguments  and  violence  start, 
leading  to  separation  and  divorce." 

For  Lao  refugee  Keomany  Praseuth, 
her  reluctance  to  give  up  the  role  she 
traditionally  would  have  had  back 
home  may  have  been  a  factor  in  her 
separation  from  her  husband  five  years 
ago. 

"He  got  bored.  I  followed  my  tra- 
dition as  a  Chinese  Laotian.  I  had  to 
stay  home  and  look  after  the  children, 
not  go  out  and  socialize  with  my  hus- 
band, even  if  I  could  have  found  a 
babysitter.  My  husband  was  looking 
for  someone  that  he  could  take  around 
to  his  friends.  I  couldn't  do  that  for 
him." 

Life  has  been  very  difficult  for  Pra- 
seuth since  the  break-up.  A  hair  stylist 
in  Laos,  she  had  to  go  on  welfare  when 
her  husband  left.  "I've  tried  very  hard 
to  bring  up  my  children  the  right  way," 
she  said.  'Tve  been  to  school  and  know 
some  English  now.  Maybe  things  will 
get  better  soon — I  hope  so." 

When  So m bath  Thammakhanty,  36, 
split  up  with  her  husband  two  years 
ago,  she  moved  from  San  Diego  to  San 
Francisco  to  be  near  friends,  who 
have  been  her  greatest  source  of  sup- 
port. 

"They  helped  me  a  lot,"  she  said.  "I 
feel  a  little  better  and  I'm  looking  for 
work  now  that  my  son  is  old  enough 
for  school." 

After  divorce,  the  parenting  role 
doesn't  always  go  to  the  women.  Som- 


boun  Phaksay  and  his  wife  got  di- 
vorced three  years  ago.  Now  he  looks 
after  their  three  children,  although  his 
ex-wife,  who  lives  nearby,  often  comes 
to  visit. 

Lingering  depression  from  the  refu- 
gee camps  had  made  it  difficult  for 
him  since  arriving  in  the  United  States 
in  1979. 

"She  always  wanted  to  try  to  for- 
get our  family  life  by  going  out  to 
lots  of  parties,"  said  Somboun.  "I 
preferred  to  stay  home  because  I  didn't 
feel  ready  for  a  social  life  after  all  our 
troubles  in  Laos  and  the  refugee  camp." 

Although  there  are  fewer  traditional 
social  constraints  in  America  to  stop 
newcomers  from  doing  new  and  dif- 
ferent things,  explained  Sivongsay, 
there  are  still  strong  constraints  against 
talking  about  these  things  with  each 
other. 

'The  people  with  problems  do  things 
they  might  never  have  done  in  Laos, 
like  partying  a  lot  or  staying  home  all 
the  time,"  commented  Sivongsay.  "At 
the  same  time,  they  are  careful  not  to 
show  too  much  emotion  to  one  ano- 
ther, even  though  they  may  be  hus- 
band and  wife.  The  new  things  don't 
get  discussed,  so  tensions  build  up  to  a 
breaking  point.  Sometimes  only  then 
do  they  come  to  the  community,  their 
family,  or  someone  else  for  help." 

Some  couples  do  manage  to  survive 
the  new  stresses  on  the  family  upon 
resettling  in  the  United  States.  With 
few  economic  resources  when  they  first 


arrive,  some  families  find  the  idea  of 
the  woman  working  more  acceptable. 

"My  wife  didn't  want  to  stay  home 
with  our  three  children,"  explained 
Tenderloin  resident  Thongvanh  Keo- 
vanla.  "She  went  off  to  work  in  a  hotel. 
Before  that,  she  was  happy  to  stay  at 
home  and  sew.  1  was  very  worried 
about  our  family  and  also  felt  that  the 
hotel  is  very  hard  work." 

Keovanla's  wife,  Chanthy,  was  also 
worried  when  she  started  working.  "I 
know  I  am  Lao,  not  like  an  Ameri- 
can woman — they  can  be  much  freer. 
For  me,  it's  tough  to  work  outside  the 
home.  But  I  hope  my  husband  will 
get  used  to  the  situation. 

"I  know  we  will  stay  together," 
she  continued.  "Our  three  children  are 
most  important  to  both  of  us." 
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the  tender  side 


by  Kelly  Cullen 

Greetings!  Keith  Grier,  your  regu- 
ular  Tenderside  columnist,  is  on 
vacation.  He  was  last  seen  in 
Boeddeker  Park  with  his  very  young 
friend  d'Artagnan  and  a  little  puppy; 
quite  a  heartwarming  sight.  Hope- 
fully, Keith  is  enjoying  his  time  off 
while  the  rest  of  us  carry  on. 

And  carry  on  we  do.  The  Tender- 
loin hums  with  activity.  The  Concerned 
Businesspersons  of  the  Tenderloin  spon- 
sored another  Saturday  clean-up  and 
the  Planning  Coalition  organized  the 
Make*  A 'Circus  event;  Brad  Paul  was 
roasted  at  a  fundraising  dinner  and 
finally  left  town  on  August  30; 
and  Linh  Lee  took  her  first  steps  ever 
on  Ellis  Street  with  the  help  of  her 
grandmother  and  mother. 

The  park  has  been  full  of  folks  for 
different  events.  Cynthia  Hartley  from 
the  North  of  Market  Senior  Center 
brought  seniors  and  youngsters  to- 
gether this  summer  to  construct  and  fly 
kites  each  week,  and  the  city  has  of- 
fered its  only  outdoor  lunch  pro- 
gram. 

Neighborhood  residents  have  boo- 
gied and  sung  along  with  a  diversity 
of  different  bands  and  musical  groups 
in  the  park  each  Wednesday  after- 
noon— from  Spring  Garden  seniors  to 
the  U.S.  Navy  Band,  which  brought 
the  summer-long  concert  series  to  a 
raucous  end.  Thanks  to  all  the  people 
who  helped  to  fund,  fuel  and/or  do  the 
footwork  on  this  concert  series. 

Our  kids  have  been  busy.  The  YMCA 
Phoenix  Youth  Center  has  been  tripping 
out  to  a  variety  of  places,  as  has  the 
Tenderloin  Recreation  Center.  TRC 
Director  Diana  Wong  and  youths  went 
on  a  great  rafting  trip  with  the  Sierra 
Club's  Inner  City  Outings  program. 

Make* A* Circus  topped  off  the  sum- 
mer's festivities.  Just  as  in  the  past  two 
years,  the  day  was  a  wonder-filled 
gathering  and  celebration  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

From  the  moment  the  circus  van 
arrived  at  8  a.m.,  a  spirit  of  magical 
friendliness  and  play  began.  A  woman 
and  her  son  waited  to  help  set  up  while 
a  street  person  wrapped  his  head  with 
a  colorful  armband  and  performed 
card  tricks  for  them. 

It  took  the  circus  crew  less  than  half 


an  hour  to  take  down  the  show  at  the 
end  because  of  all  the  people  who 
pitched  in  to  help.  Frank  Guilloy  and 
others  were  there  to  lend  a  hand. 

The  memory  of  the  circus  lingered 
for  days  in  the  form  of  all  the  pic- 
tures and  names  painted  on  Eddy 
Street:  Elizabeth,  Theresa,  Adonia,  Son 
Van,  Ho,  Laurence  (known  as  Robert), 
Dwight  Saunders,  Armando,  My  Yen, 
Vinh  Tran  and  Khanh.  There  were 
messages  too:  Casidine  from  the  YMCA 
wished  "Love"  and  others  wrote  'The 


king  fun  at  his  "unique"  manage- 
ment style.  Brad's  roommate,  David 
Prowler,  proved  to  be  quite  adept  as  a 
stand-up  comedian  and  got  the  most 
chuckles  of  the  night.  Michael  Tarbox 
presented  Brad  with  a  custom-made 
pair  of  Harvard  underwear,  which  Brad 
promptly  donned  over  his  tuxedo  pants. 
Using  a  cardboard  dummy  of  Brad  as 
a  prop,  Gordon  Chin  convinced  the 
audience  of  what  many  had  long  sus- 
pected: Brad  has  been  a  city  planner 
in  disguise. 


Eyes  turned  skyward  to  view  the  trapeze  artist  during  last  month's  Make-A- 
Circus. 


Tenderloin  Needs  a  Playground," 
"Mighty  Tenderloin,"  "Diana  Loves 
Darryl,"  and  "Kids  are  People  Too." 
Maria  wrote  "We  are  Family"  and  A.J. 
celebrated  his  birthday  that  day. 

The  North  of  Market  Planning  Coa- 
lition has  been  as  active  as  ever.  In  ad- 
dition to  working  on  Make*A*Circus, 
they  assisted  on  Brad's  roast  and  are 
working  on  rent  issues  as  usual,  espe- 
cially the  Tenants'  Protection  Package 
and  the  less  than  tender  Adam  Sparks, 
who  owns  the  Sequoia  (or  is  it  the  Pacific 
Bay?)  Hotel.  Do  join  us  when  we  visit 
his  hotel  to  protest  it  going  tourist  at 
noon  on  Thursday,  Sept.  3.  We  need 
our  neighborhood  housing l  Seems  fit- 
ting that  there  should  be  a  Molinari 
for  Mayor  sign  in  the  window  of 
Sparks'  hotel. 

Brad's  roast  was  a  lot  of  fun.  Many 
who  attended  seemed  surprised  that  a 
fundraising  event  could  also  be  so  en- 
joyable. Among  those  roasting  Brad 
was  Coalition  staffer  Heidi  Swarts, 
who  wrote  a  tongue-in-cheek  ode  po- 


Darla  Farr  from  Wells  Fargo  Bank 
and  neighborhood  resident  David  Ba- 
ker were  both  appointed  by  NOMPC's 
board  to  fill  vacancies  last  month. 
There  will  be  at  least  seven  more  va- 
cancies in  January,  so  start  thinking 
now  about  starting  up  your  campaign 
if  you  want  to  run  I 

Jordan  Bach  and  Dean  Saelao  have 
been  working  as  summer  youth  work- 
ers for  Tenderloin  Youth  Advocates, 
one  of  the  TL's  newest  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations. They  have  completed 
surveys  on  commercial  uses  and  rents 
in  the  Tenderloin. 

I  know  of  at  least  three  birthdays 
last  month.  Father  Alfred  Boeddeker 
turned  84,  and  Malcolm  Garcia,  the 
new  director  of  the  Tenderloin  Self- 
Help  Center  celebrated  both  a  new  job 
and  a  new  year,  as  did  City  Attor- 
ney Louise  Renne. 

Congratulations  to  Sandy  Gartz- 
man  former  director  of  the  S.F.  Hous- 
ing and  Tenants'  Council,  on  a  new 
job  and  on  her  wedding.  Sandy  was 


recently  sworn  in  as  the  City's  new- 
est commissioner  on  the  Rent  Board. 

Congratulations  and  good  luck  to 
Richard  Allman  who  is  leaving  TNDC 
and  replacing  Sandy  as  director  of 
the  Housing  Council. 

Art  Agnos  met  with  residents  and 
community  members  at  the  O'Farrell 
Senior  Towers  early  this  month,  cour- 
tesy of  Enid  Luthgold.  Agnos  signs 
around  the  neighborhood  seem  to  be 
outnumbering  signs  for  the  other 
mayoral  candidates  by  about  99  to  1. 

There  will  be  a  mayoral  candidates 
forum  on  children's  issues  at  50  Oak 
Street  (Van  Ness  and  Market)  on  Tues- 
day, September  29  at  7:30.  All  the 
major  candidates  will  be  there  and 
everyone  is  welcome  to  meet  the  next 
mayor. 

There  are  two  new  friars  living  at 
St.  Boniface— John  Hardin  and  Tom 
West.  While  they'll  be  busy  with  per- 
sonal projects,  their  presence  promises 
additional  harmonic  convergence  in 
the  Tenderloin. 

Speaking  of  harmonic,  we  need  to 
start  talking  about  crime  and  what  we 
as  a  community  want  to  do  about  it. 
Maybe  that  will  be  a  Christmas  present 
to  ourselves. 

One  of  our  little  neighbors  was 
recently  hurt  in  a  bad  fall.  Prayers 
and  cards  of  support  are  very  much 
appreciated  for  Tyrone  Mosby  and  can 
be  sent  to  him  via  Jeannette  at  the  park. 

On  August  14,  Eddy  Street  resident 
Sophak  Chuoy,  11,  was  hit  by  a  car  in 
front  of  Battambang  market.  After  a 
day  in  the  hospital  he  was  released, 
and  his  parents  say  he  is  doing  okay. 

Special  thanks  to  Patrice  McCarty 
from  Oakland  who  sent  the  Tenderloin 
Times  a  generous  contribution  after 
reading  in  Rob  Morse's  column  last 
month  about  a  burglary  of  the  Times' 
offices.  Esquire  Photographers  on 
7th  Street  also  offered  to  loan  use  of 
their  computer  and  camera  equip- 
ment to  the  Times. 

There  are  always  those  neighbors 
who  look  after  others.  We  don't  know 
who  is  the  kind  heart  that  is  wrapping 
second-hand  clothes  in  newspaper 
and  leaving  them  by  the  garbage  can 
at  Fulton  and  Hyde.  Thanks  I 

Well,  summer  is  almost  over  and 
autumn  will  soon  begin,  though  we 
probably  won't  realize  it  until  the 
rains  begin  around  Thanksgiving.  En- 
joy the  full  moon  on  Labor  Day  night 
and  savor  the  season.  Take  care. 


ADVICE 
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No  Shots,  No  School 

With  this  issue  the  Tenderloin  Times 
is  starting  a  new  column  for  parents, 
children  and  families  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  first  column,  submitted 
by  staff  from  St.  Anthony's  Medical 
Clinic,  discusses  why  it  is  important 
to  have  children  immunized.  Next 
time:  Parent  Teacher  Conferences. 

If  you  have  a  child  entering  school 
for  the  first  time  this  year,  it's  time 
to  find  your  immunization  record. 
The  California  School  Immunization 
Law  requires  that  children  be  up-to- 
date  with  all  their  immunizations  be- 
fore they  can  be  admitted  to  school. 

A  special  back-to-school  immuniza- 
tion clinic  has  been  scheduled  this 
month  at  Health  Center  #3,  1525  Silver 
Avenue  on  September  4  and  11  from 
8:00  to  10:30  a.m.  and  from  1-4  p.m. 
A  $5  fee  can  be  waived  for  low-income 
families.  Free  immunizations  are  also 
available  weekdays  from  9  to  10:30 
at  St.  Anthony's  Clinic,  105  Golden 
Gate. 

For  most  children,  five  DPT  immuni- 
nizations  (diphtheria,  tetanus  and  per- 
tusis  or  whooping  cough),  four  polio 
immunizations  and  one  MMR  (measles, 
mumps  and  rubella)  are  required. 

"All  public  and  private  schools 
throughout  the  county  will  be  enforc- 
ing the  no  shots,  no  school'  policy 
this  September,''  says  Dr.  Frances 
Taylor  of  the  San  Francisco  Bureau  of 
Communicable  Disease  Control. 

Why  are  Shots  Important? 

Immunizations  (vaccinations)  pro- 
tect children  against  many  of  the  most 
dangerous  diseases  of  childhood.  These 
include  whooping  cough,  diphtheria, 
polio,  lock  jaw  and  measles.  It  is  best 
to  take  children  for  immunizations 


JOBS  *  TRAINING 

•  American  Restaurant  Cooking 

•  Building  Maintenance/ 
Construction 

•  Childcare  Asst.  (Training) 

•  Hotel  Housekeeping 

•  Vocational  English 

For: 

Refugees  &  Immigrants 

We  will  place  you  in  a  job! 


875  0Tarrell/Polk 

Center  For  Southeast  Asian 
Refugee  Resettlement 
885-2743 


when  they  are  healthy,  not  when  they 
are  sick.  Most  immunizations  in  San 
Francisco  are  given  free. 

It  would  be  possible  to  wipe  out 
most,  if  not  all,  of  these  easily  spread 
diseases,  if  all  preschool  children  got 
immunized. 

A  child  will  rarely  have  a  bad  reac- 
tion to  a  vaccine.  Seizures  and  Sudden 
Infant  Death  Syndrome  are  not  caused 
by  immunizations.  Needles  used  for 
immunizations  are  sterilized  and  free 
of  any  bacteria  or  virus.  They  are 
used  one  time  and  then  destroyed.  Vac- 
cines do  not  contain  any  blood,  and 
cannot  give  children  AIDS,  or  any 
other  illness. 

Why  take  any  risk  at  all?  This  is  a 
question  many  parents  ask.  In  the  U.S. 
today  there  are  very  few  cases  of 
polio.  Children  who  don't  get  immu- 
nized for  polio  may  still  be  protected 
because  other  children  took  the  risk. 
Because  of  world-wide  immunizations 
in  the  past,  the  deadly  smallpox  virus 
has  been  virtually  wiped  out. 

But  in  many  other  countries,  polio, 
whooping  cough  and  diphtheria  con- 
tinue to  cause  deformity  and  death 


among  children.  The  Tenderloin  is  a 
neighborhood  of  people  from  many 
different  countries.  As  long  as  children 
receive  immunizations  they  have  lit- 
tle risk  of  catching  these  dangerous 
diseases. 

Let's  keep  our  children  healthy  by 
having  them  immunized.  If  you  have 
any  questions  regarding  immuniza- 
tions, feel  free  to  contact  St.  Anthony's 
Free  Clinic  (864-0242,  121  Golden 
Gate),  your  health  practitioner,  or  a 
community  health  officer. 

Kindergarten  Sign  Up 

Your  child's  first  day  in  kindergar- 
ten marks  a  new  beginning  and  a  mile- 
stone in  his/her  development.  Here 
are  some  practical  suggestions  to  make 
this  a  healthy  and  happy  time. 

•  Obtain  a  birth  certificate.  If  you 
need  a  copy  of  a  birth  certificate  for  a 
child  born  in  San  Francisco,  it  can  be 
obtained  from  101  Grove  St.,  room  105, 
either  in  person  or  through  a  written 
request.  If  you  come  in  by  2:30  p.m., 
the  certificate  will  be  available  in  two 
hours.  If  you  have  it  mailed  to  you,  it 


will  take  two  to  three  weeks.  There  is 
an  $11.00  fee  charged  for  the  certificate. 

•  Register  your  child.  If  you  have 
not  already  done  so,  call  your  local 
school  or  school  district  to  register 
your  child.  You  will  need  a  copy  of 
the  child's  birth  certificate  and  an  up- 
to-date  immunization  record.  The  child 
must  be  five  by  Dec.  1,  1987  to  regis- 
ter this  fall. 

•  Health  Exam  and  Shots.  Your  child 
will  need  a  complete  health  examination 
and  updated  immunizations.  (See  ac- 
companying article.) 

To  qualify  for  a  free  physical  exam 
including  shots,  vision  and  hearing 
screening,  and  urine  and  blood  tests, 
families  must  either  be  on  Medi-Cal, 
or  have  an  income  of  $18,072  ($1506/ 
monthly)  or  less  for  a  family  of  four. 

The  Child  Health  and  Disability  Pre- 
vention Program  of  the  S.F.  Health 
Department  can  help  low-income  fam- 
ilies find  a  good  clinic  or  doctor  for 
their  needs.  They  are  especially  skilled 
in  assisting  Asian  newcomers  and  low- 
income  families.  For  futher  information 
or  for  assistance  in  making  an  appoint- 
ment with  a  doctor,  call  558-2403 
weekdays  between  8:30  and  4:30. 


Till   AFFORDABLE  MAIL  SI  RVICL  ...  AND  DEPENDABLE! 


SECURE,  ULTRA  CONFIDENTIAL 

CHECK  YOUR  MAIL  FREE  BY  PHONE! 


It  is  our  business  to  assure  that  your  mail  is  your  business  alone. 

Continental  Mail  Co. 

537  JONES  ST.  (at  GEARY) 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA 94102 
MAILBOXES  FOR  RENT 


SPECIAL  STARTUP  RATES 
WITH  FIRST  TWO  MONTHS 
FREE 

3  months  $3  or  $1  per  month 
5  months  $8  or  $1 .60  per  month 
8  months  $15  or  $1.88  per  mo. 
14  months  $26  or  $1.86  per  mo. 


WHY  PAY  MORE  FOR  LESS?  COMPARE! 

GOVERNMENT  CHECKS  CASHED  FOR 
MAIL  CLIENTS  (BY  APPOINTMENT) 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  AND  SSI  CLIENTS 
WELCOME! 


CP* 


Bay  Area  Mail 
Service  leader  since 
1969. 

3  CASH  PRIZES  WEEKLY! 
FREE  MAIL  FORWARDING 

Get  your  mail  early! 


FOR  FULL  DETAILS,  PHONE: 
885-9555  (1  PM  -  7  PM) 
885-4123  (24  HOURS) 

EARLY  MAIL— OPEN  10  AM-7PM 


E;irl\  Mail      Open  10  am       7  pin 


POETRY  &  PROSE 

Tenderloin  residents  are  encouraged  to  submit  tbeir 
work  to:  Poetry  and  Prose,  c/o  Robert  Volbrecbt,  146 
Leavenworth,  S.F.,  CA  94102  by  tbe  15tb  of  each  month. 
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for  a  visiting  spiritual  teacher  who  comes  from  India 


on  the  street 
and  we  laugh 
our  prayers 

Dennis  Conkin 


the  American  tulkus 
shaking  our  heads 
won't  feed  the  hungry 


watch  the  dharma  masters  come 
at  the  holiness  racket       knowing  that 
but  we  offer  them  anyway 


WE  SALUTE  YOU,  CHRISTA! 

It  was,  with  mixed  feelings  of  pride,  joy 
when  everyone,  especially  the  very  young 
watched  intently  as  the  Challenger  took  off, 
zoomed  into  the  outer  space,  and  beyond. 


Christa,  we're  with  you  with  your  aspirations, 
we're  behind  you  with  your  missions, 
what  you  did,  could  have  accomplished 
today,  tomorrow  will  always  be  remembered. 

Christa,  guys,  the  whole  nation  is  proud  of  you, 
you're  heroes  of  our  times 
symbols  of  nobility,  courage  and  daring 
you're  also  looked  upon  as  human 
with  simple  dreams  in  mind... 
Teach  man 
Teach  the  young  ones 
a  better  understanding 
of  the  outer  space  and  beyond 
for  progress'  sake 
for  peace. 

Christa,  your  sudden  departure 
taught  the  very  young 
life's  one  basic  lesson... 
every  dream, 
every  aspiration 

at  times,  though,  may  be  uncertain 
dream  it,  do  everything 
strive,  make  it  happen. 

Rolando  I.  Cunanan 


SALUDO  KAMI  SA  INYO,  CHRISTA! 

May  magkahalongtuwa't  pagmamalaki 
nang  ang  lahat,  mga  bata'y  sumaksi 
sa  Challenger  nang  ito'y  umangat, 
lumipad,  bumulusok  sa  kalawakan. 

Christa,  kaisa  kami  sa  inyong  pangarap, 
kahati  kami  sa  inyong  hangarin, 
kabahagi  kami  sa  inyong  hinaharap, 
lalagi  kayo  sa  aming  isip  ngayon,  bukas. 

Christa,  ipinagmamalaki  kayo  ng  sambayanan, 
kayo'y  mga  bayani, 
simbolo  ng  giting  at  tapang. 
Kayo  rin  ay  mga  simpleng  tao 
sagisag  ng  simpleng  pangarap... 
ipamulat  sa  lahat, 
sa  mga  kabataan, 

angdagdagna  kaalama't  karunungan 
tungkol  sa  kalawakan 
para  sa  kaunlaran 
para  sa  kapayapaan. 

Christa,  sa  inyong  biglang  paglisan, 
dulot  ninyo  sa  kabataan 
isang  munting  aral  ng  buhay... 
ang  bawa't  pangarap 
para  sa  hinaharap 
kungdi  man  lagingtiyak 
mithiin,  gawin  para  maganap. 

Rolando  I.  Cunanan 


PRAYERS  TO  ALIENS 

I  wake  up  mornings  doing  yoga, 

pushups,  and  a  little  white  magic. 

In  the  backyard,  apples  lay 

like  bits  of  another  planet. 

Wind  circles  and  sniffs  around  them 

like  a  dog  checking  something  new. 

The  erotic  reds  of  roses 

tempt  life  out  of  the  dullest  stones. 

Leftover  stars  have  melted  like  ice  cubes 

in  drinks  after  a  party. 

The  grass  is  in  shock. 

I  question  this  planet. 

Something  is  raiding  the  world  of  sense. 

Aliens  must  be  listening, 

the  sky  a  huge  ear. 

I  cannot  shake  off  the  earth, 

it  clings  like  a  bug. 

I  pray  for  another  body, 

one  that  has  a  force-field 

against  loneliness,  pain. 

Meanwhile,  this  body  waits 

to  be  claimed. 

David  Bissonette 


the  small,  stifling  trailer 

The  small,  stifling  trailer  I  rented 

on  the  Paiute  Reservation,  painted 

the  color  of  turquoise,  and  shining 

from  the  August  silver  moon. 

The  hot  summer  night,  dry  like  a  sauna, 

my  soft  and  tender  mood. 

The  echo  of  that  time  returns  to  me 

—not  so  vague  memories— 

as  some  songs  and  places. 

I  remember  the  desert, 

the  wolves  crying  in  the  night, 

the  medicine  man  blessing  us  with  eagle  feathers. 

This  is  a  reminisce 

of  an  almost  mythical  time  in  my  life, 

not  unlike  boyhood  days 

smoked  with  incense  and  myrrh. 

You  come  into  my  life  now  and  then, 

at  Asilomar,  and  at  the  feet  of  the  Black  Madonna. 

Philip  Hackett 

San  Erancisco  24.VIII.87 


New  to  you 

Second  Hand  Fashions 

St.  Anthony's  Thrift  Shop 
111  Golden  Gate  Ave. 

between  Jones  &  Leavenworth 
863-4512 
10  am-3  pm 


Come  in  for  our  weekly  specials. 


WOMEN 
WRITERS 
WORKSHOP! 


Work  on  your  creative 
writing  with  other  women. 

Facilitated  by  Martha  Nichols 

Thursdays  4  -  5:30 
Sept.  24  --  Oct.  29 
318  Leavenworth 

Pre-registration  suggested. 
Free! 

More  Info:  558-8759 

Sponsored  by:  Tenderloin  Reflection 
Center,  Bay  Area  Women's  Resource 
Center  and  Hospitality  House 


September  1987 
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Hong  Kong  Pushes  Back  Viet 
Refugees 

Last  month,  the  government  of 
Hong  Kong  began  to  send  back  to 
China  Vietnamese  refugees  who  have 
been  pouring  into  the  colony  from 
China  at  an  alarming  rate  for  the  last 
two  months.  Ten  busloads  were  es- 
corted into  China  in  mid-August,  re- 
turning the  refugees  to  farms  in  south- 
ern China,  from  which  they  fled. 

In  the  last  six  weeks  some  6,000 
Vietnamese  have  arrived  in  China  on 
flimsy  boats,  compared  with  fewer 
than  100  arrivals  in  the  first  half  of 
the  year. 

The  steep  increase  in  arrivals  is 
speculated  to  have  been  caused  by  ru- 
mors in  mid-July  that  Hong  Kong 
might  allow  newly  arriving  refugees  to 
remain  in  camps  there.  Another  factor 
may  have  been  a  Voice  of  America 
broadcast  in  late  June,  reasserting 
America's  willingness  to  take  refugees, 
which  may  have  been  misinterpreted 


as  an  invitation. 

Hong  Kong  does  not  regard  the  cur- 
rent arrivals  as  refugees,  but  as  illegal 
immigrants,  because  they  are  not  com- 
ing directly  from  Vietnam.  Most  are 
ethnic  Chinese  who  fled  Vietnam  in 
1978  and  resettled  in  southern  China, 
part  of  a  population  of  300,000  Viet- 
namese China  has  accepted. 

Hong  Kong  currently  shelters  8,500 
Vietnamese  refugees,  including  3,500 
who  have  been  waiting  for  more  than 
five  years  to  be  resettled  abroad. 

Befriend  a  Senior 

Tenderloin  Elderfriends  is  looking 
for  new  volunteers  who  are  caring, 
imaginative  and  patient  to  visit  se- 
niors who  live  in  the  Tenderloin.  Vo- 
lunteers are  asked  to  undergo  an  eight- 
hour  training  course  (two  hours  a  week 
for  four  weeks)  offered  on  Saturdays. 

The  course  includes  information 
about  the  psychology  and  sociology  of 
aging,  caring  for  the  frail  elderly. 


personal  safety  in  the  Tenderloin, 
spiritual  needs  of  the  elderly  and  Alz- 
heimer's disease. 

Once  volunteers  finish  the  course, 
they  work  one-to-one  on  a  regular  ba- 
sis with  seniors,  visiting  them  once  a 
week  to  help  out  with  grocery  shop- 
ping, getting  to  appointments,  paying 
bills  and  other  tasks  difficult  for  house- 
bound and  isolated  senior  citizens. 

Currently,  Elderfriends'  65  volunteers 
serve  80  seniors.  Volunteers  attend 
monthly  potluck  dinner  meetings  and 
participate  in  continuing  education 
to  further  sharpen  their  skills  in  help- 
ing the  elderly. 

The  next  training  session  will  begin 
in  late  September.  Interested  persons 
can  contact  Neil  Housewright  at  989- 
6097. 

Handicapped  Roll  on  for 
Accessible  Transportation 

ADAPT,  American  Disabled  for 
Accessible  Public  Transportation,  is 


planning  a  noon-time  demonstration 
on  September  27  during  the  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Public  Trans- 
portation Association  at  the  Hilton 
Hotel  at  Mason  and  O'Farrell. 

"We  want  to  dramaticaly  point  up 
the  shortcomings  for  handicapped  peo- 
ple by  the  local  transit  system  and  to 
unmake  the  day  for  the  American 
Public  Transportation  Association," 
says  Bill  Bolte  of  the  Denver-based 
organization. 

"We're  coming  to  demand  that  the 
APTA  change  its  policies  and  support 
100  percent  wheelchair  accessibility," 
says  Bolte.  He  is  organizing  in  San 
Francisco,  he  adds,  because  the  city 
has  less  than  30  percent  of  the  total 
bus  and  trolley  system  accessible  for 
wheelchairs,  despite  the  fact  they  spent 
60  million  to  renovate  the  cable  cars. 

"There  isn't  space  for  one  wheel- 
chair on  any  cable  car,"  notes  Bolte. 
"When  I  was  (in  San  Francisco)  I  had 
to  sit  and  watch  all  those  able-bodied 
people  taking  that  wonderful  ride." 


Exercise  your  Rights  as  an  American  Citizen 
 Your  Vote  Equals  Your  Future  


It  only  takes  1  minute  to  register 

■  There  will  be  a  special  Voter  Registration  Day, 
Wednesday,  Sept.  16  at  the  Cadillac  Hotel,  380  Eddy 
Street.  Translators  will  be  available. 

■  You  must  register  by  October  5  in  order  to  vote  in  the 
November  general  election. 

■  Registration  forms  available  at:  Hen  Nam  Market,  505 
Ellis,  Battambang  Market,  339  Eddy,  Sai's  Market,  483  Ellis, 
North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition,  295  Eddy. 
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(Sept)    Sufi   16  ElBtsnUSU  enSuan,    380  IjUU  Eddy.  u» 

■  ?nnii^tt33%.lffoicfe3J  10  (Oct)  5u5n  5"  i&feei&uibuuci 

'tut 0311  ii  (Nov)  Siifiie.n^sfi^riniJia^r.ci^. 

■  ilauici^a^i^j^jjjJiJ^Ll i^n'tciSi:  snmsiiin,  505  Eiiis, 
sniifafintr) ,  339  Eddy,  sniTt^,  483  Eiiis,ua&liJi!h 
^oSS^rinijiiaciTn^jJijninQ  uwu33Ta3a^ilyj,295  nSu  Eddy. 
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Hay  thuc  hien  quyen  cong  dan  My 
La  phieu  cua  qui  vi  la  tuong  lai  cua  qui  vi 
Chi  ton  1  phut  de  dang  ky 

■  Thu  tu,  ngay  16  thang  9  se  la  ngay  dang  ky  cho 
cu  tri  (Voter  Registration  Day),  tai  Cadillac  Hotel, 

380  Eddy  Street.  Co  thong  dich  vien  tai  do. 

■  Phai  dang  ky  truoc  ngay  5  thang  10  de  co  the  bau  cu 
tong  quat  vao  thang  1 1 . 

■  Mau  don  dang  ky  co  tai  cac  noi  nhu  sau:  Hen  Nam  Mar- 
ket, 505  Ellis;  Battambang  Market,  339  Eddy;  Sai's  Market, 
483  Ellis;  North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition,  295  Eddy. 


Sponsored  by:  Chinese  American  Voter  Education  Committee,  Asian  Community  Enterprises  (of  the  Tenderloin)  and  The  Language  Bank. 
Co-sponsors:  Senator  Milton  Marks,  Supervisor  Thomas  Hsieh,  United  Savings  Bank. 
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Keu  Goi  Ngifdi  Dong  Nam  A  Den  Thung  Phieu 


Quyen  Quoc  Tiet 

l/do,  ngay  16  thdng  9, 
bubi  phc  bion  vi  cube  bait  cu 
aq  du'dc  to  cJidc.  tai  Cadillac^ 
Hotol,  HO  dating,  Eddy,  &£ 
thu  nhan  cd  Vii  g6e  Vong  Nam 
A  cho  ngay  bdu  cd  tAong 
thdng  11  Mp  tdi  nay. 

Mot  nhbm  thddng  mai 
tAong  vung  To.ndQfiloin  md 
dddc  aoi  la  Mau  Vich  Ceng 
Vong  A  Chau  dang  ddy  manh  Ad 
dang  k'y  cua  cd  tAi,  va  nhem 
nay  dddc  Ad  tadng  tAd  cua  Uy 
San  Gido  Vuc  Cd  TkL  Aoa  My 
va  van  phbng  cda  nghi  a£ 
Milton  MafikA. 

Ong  VdtQ.fi  Hiip,  mdt  dia 
chu  vd  thddng  gia  To.ndQfiloin 
ma  cb  liin  hi  vdi  Mau  Vich 
Cong  Vong  A  Chau,  noi  Jiang: 
"Minh  muSn  bdo  vi  quyin  Idi 
cda  mZnh  thZ  minh  phdi  di 
bdu.  Vay  Id  mot  xa .  hoi  dan 
chu  phdi  cb  tiing  noi 
chung.y 

Ong  Hiip  quan  tarn  nhiiu 
nbr.t  vo  tion  thui  nhd.  "Nlu 
gia  nhd  cd  tang  hoai,  thi  bd 
con  lam  Aao  a  lai  day  dddc? 
Lam  Aao  ma  gidp  &d  lan  nhau 


de\'  khu  vuc  TondQAloin  nay 
giau  16m  dude?"  ong  Hiop 
hoi. 

Ngddi  -V6ng  Nam  A  cd  thi 
anh  hdbng  cube  b&u  cd  bdng 
nhiiu  each  nhu'  ddt  ede  biou 
ngix  Ing  he  cho  dng  cd  viin 
ttowj  cda  tiim  cda  ho  hodc 
tdi  t'Xp\  nhdng  cube  van  dong 
tuy'in  cd,  ong  Michaol  Tanbex. 
noi  nhdyay,  hiin  tAd  ly  cho 
nghi  Milton^  MafikA  vd  ldt 
mot  tAong  nhdng  ngddi  to 
chdc  cua  ngay  phc  biin  vi 
cuoc  bdu  cd  va  Mau  Vich  Cong 
Vong  A  Chau. 

"Bdu^  cd  dai  diin  cho 
quan  diim  cua  anh,"  ong 
Tafibox.  noi.  "<V6  Id  mot  qua 
tAinh  hoc  tap.  Nlu  anh  bdu 
cu,  anh  A?  d£  y  va  hoc  hoi 
thim  nhiiu  chdnh  Aaeh  yd 
hiiu  biit  nhiiu  hdn  v'o  chinh 
tAi." 

Vddc  aC  Nguy'tn  Tu  Loan 
tai  Elli*  Vhafimacq  dinh  aq. 
dang  ky  do  bdu  cd  Aau  khi 
nhap  tich  tjiong  ydi  nam  tdi. 
"Vo  la  diiu  tot  cho  ngddi 
■Vong  Nam  A,"  cd  noi.  nHp  nen 
chgn  ngddi  ma  ho  tUn  tuo'ng." 


Khong  Tiem  Phong  Dich, 
Khong  Di  Hoc  DUoc 


Wcu  con  em  qui  vi  lan 
dau  tizn  di  hoc,  ede  chau 
can  tizm  phbng  dich.  Cdc 
chau  cd  th£  phong  dich  mizh 
phi  td  9  gib  din  11:30  cdc 
ngay  tAong  tudn  tai  St. 
Anthony 'a  Clinic,  105  Golddn 
Gat<L. 

Qa  40  tAQ.  em  can  tizm 
ngda  VPT  nam  lan 
[Viphthilia,  t°tanuA  and 
pQJitu^iii  on.  whooping  cough, 
tdc  bach  hau,  phong  don  gdnh 
vd  ho  gd) ,  ngda  to.  Hit  bon 
lan  vd  mot  lan  MMR  [mojLbloji , 
mujnpA  and  fiubo.Ha,  tdc  binh 
<t>di  hay  ban  do,  Adng  ham  va 
binh  phong  chan ) . 

Tizm  phbng  dich  bdo  ve 
cho  tAQ.  om  khbi  ,  bi  nhuno 
binh  nguy  kio.m  nhat  cua  tAQ. 
em.  Tot  nhAt  cho  cdc  em 
phong  ngda  luc  manh  khoQ, 
khong ^phai  luc  dang  binh. 

It  khi  ndo  tAQ,t  em  cb 
phan  dng  doi  vo'i  thubc  ngda 
lam.  Sd  tAung  phong  va  tfiiiu 
chdng  tAQ  em  chQt  dot  ngct 
khong  phdi  do  phbng  ngda. 
Kim  dung  cho  tiom  chung  deu 
dddc  Adt  tAung  can  than  vd 
ch±  dung  mot  lAn  Koi  bb. 
Ifiong  thubc  ngda  khong  cb 
mau  no\n  khong  thQ  tAuyQn 
binh  AIVS  hay    bat  cu'  binh 


Nhizu  ngddi  cha  ,  me  hoi 
tai  &ae  phdi  mao  hio.m?  Ngay 
horn  nay  tAQ.n  nddc  My  khong 
con  van  di  ddi  vdi  nhdng 
binh  tat  cua  ban  do_  nda  vi 
Ad  gido^  due  ve  tarn  quan 
tAong  vizc  phbng  ngda  ban  do 
cho  tAQ.  em  fiat  thanh  cbng. 
Vi,  Ad  -  tiQm^  ngda  khdp  toan 
tho.  gidi,  horn  nay  chdng  binh 
dau  mua  md  cb^  thQ  gay  thiQt 
mang  do  da  khong  bao  gid  cb 
nda . 

Nhdng  Viin  nhioxx.  nddc, 
binh  to.  Hit,  ho  gd  vd  bach 
hau  van  tio.p  tuc  gay  cho  tAQ. 
o.m,bi  bio.n  hinh,  binh  tat  vd 
chit.  lo.ndQA.loin  Id  mot  khu 
vdc  gbm  nhdng  ngddi  td  nhiiu 
quoc  gia.  Chdng  ndo  cdc  em 
dupe  phbng  dich,  thi  cd"  hoi 
ma  _cdc  em  bi  tAuyin  nhiojn 
nhdng  binh  nauy  hiom  nay  AO. 
gidm  Kuong  fidt  nhiiu. 

Hay  gid  cho  nhdng  dda 
tAQ.  cua,  chung  ta  dddc  manh 
khbo .  Weu  cb  thdc  mdc  gZ  vo 
tihn  phbng  dich,  hay  manh 
dan_tio.pr  xuc  vo'i  phong  mach 
mion  phi  St.  Anthony,  [105 
Goldo.n  Oato,  dim  thoai: 
864-0242},  bde  A-C  cua  qui  vi 
hodc  tAung  tarn  Adc  khbo.  cbng 
dong. 


ANGKOR  CHUM 

CAMBODIAN 
RESTAURANT 

403  Eddy  Street  771-4411 


Open  Daily 
8:00  a.m.  - 10:00  p.m. 


TENDERLOIN 
TIMES 

TRANSLATION 

SERVICE 

Lao,  Cambodian 

Vietnamese 

Call  776-0700 


Ong  Ngo  Ngpc  Hiep  keu  goi  ngu'3i  Oong  Nam  A  di  bau  de  noi  len  quan  diem  cua 
mmh. 

Peter  Hlep  encourages  Southeast  Asians  to  vote. 


Hay  Dang  Ky  Vao  Lop 
Mail  Giao  Ngay  Bay  Gid 


Ngay  dau  tion  vao  hoc 
mdu  gido  ddnh  dau  ca  mot  qua 
tAinh  phdt  tfiiin  mo'i  cua  cdc 
chau.  Va.y  Id  vai  goi  y  thiit 
thdc  de  cho  vioc  dang  ky 
dude  do~ddng. 

*pdng  ky  cho  chau.  Nou 
qui  vi  chua  dang  ky ,  hay  goi 
cho  tAddng  hoc  dia  phddng  do 
dang  ky  cho  chau  tAdbc  ngay 
9  thdng  9.  Qui  vi  can  1  ban 
copy  khai  Aanh  vd  h6  Ad  tiim 
phbng  dich  mo'i  nhat  cua 
chau.  Chau  phdi  dddc  5  tuoi 
tuibc  ngdy^  1  thang  12 K  1987 
do  dddc  dang  ky  vao  khba  mua 
thu  nay. 

*Jfj.ich  luc  1  ban  khai 
Aanh.  Nou  chau  Aanh  tai  San 
EfianciAiCO,  quA.  vi  cb  tho 
vizt  thd  di  hodc  dich  than 
din  ao  j  101  Gfiovo,  St.,  phov\g 
105^  do.  \in  tAich  luc.  No.u 
qui  vi  don  tjiddc  2:30  p.m., 
quA.  yi  cb  tho.  nhan  dddc  ban 
khai  t>anh  tAono  vong  2  gib 
dong  ho.  Conmuon  ho  gdi,  cho 
qui^  vi,  thi  cS!n  2  din  3 
tudn.  Lo  phi  td  11$. 


*Kio.m  tAa  Adc  khbo  va 
tiom  phbng  dich.  Chau  can  Au 
kio.m  tAa  Adc  khbo  toan  diin 
va  tiim  phbng  dich  chda  qua 
han.  (Coi  mue  khdc  tAong  td 
ndy.)    ,  ^  ^ 

y  Vo  dddc  mio.n  phi  cho 
kihn  tAa  Adc  khbo,  gbm  tihn 
phbng  dichK  kitm  thlnh  giac 
vd  thi  giac,  vd  nghiom^  mdu 
vd  ndo'c  tiiu,  qui  vi  can  cb 
Modi-Cal,  hodc  gia  dinh  t 4 
ngudi  1  nam  thu  nhap  du'di 
$18,072  [$1.506lthdng). 

9  Chuo'ng  tAinh  Adc  khbo 
tAQ  om  vd  phong  ngda  tan  tat 
cua  ban  y  to  San  EfianciAco 
cb  tho.  ^  giup  ,  nhdqg  gia  dinh 
thu  nhap  thap  de  tim  phbng 
mach  va  bde  aZ  tot  ma  phu 
hdp  vdi  nhu  cdu.  Vac  biit  la 
ho  fiat  cb  kinh  nghiim  tfiona 
Ad  gidp  dd  ngddi,  Vong  Nam^  A 
mo'i  din  va  nhdng  gia  dinn 
thu  nhap  thap.  Muon  biit 
th&m  chi  ^iQ-t  hodc  cd'n  Au 
giup  do"  do  hon  bde^  a£,  hay 
goi  558-2403  nhdng  ngay 
tfiong  tudn  td  8:30  -  4:30. 


Thien  Nguyen  Cho  Cong  Dong 


Mot  tho.  gidi  cua  nhdng 
cd  hoi! 


Td  nhung  v^cec  nho  d 
hiin  tai  cb  tho.  lam  thanh 
mot  viic  Idn  b  tudng  lai! 


Qui  cb  bde  hay  cdc  ban 
tAQ.  muSn  lam  viic  THltN 
NGUVEN  d£: 

-Quon  bizt  tho.m  nhiou  ngddi 
-chj.  cho  moi  t  ngddi  biit 
nhung  n&ng  khio.u  ngoai  khd 
nana  ngho.  nghiip 
-bizt  thorn  mot  AO  kinh 
nghiom  khdc  td  cbng  viic 
thiin  nguyon 

-bio.t  thim  each  to  chdc  cbng 


dong 

moi  ngudi  biit  thim  vo  cd 
nhan^  ngddi  lam  viic  thiin 
nguyin 

-co  thi  la    ngudi  dan  ddu, 

chA.  huy    mot    nhom    to  chdc 

tAong  tdo'ng  lai! 

-vd  nhiiu  vioc  khdc.... 
ft     Nou  muon   biot   thim  chi 

tiit  de  tAd  thanh  mot  ngudi 
lam  viic  Khiin  nguyin,  lam 
dn  goi  cb  Khanh  hodc  J. 8. 
Saund<LAA  d  474-2164  hay  din 
ngay  v&n  phbng  tai  295  Eddy 
St.  S.Fj.  CA  94102 

LP  Tfiung  thu  Ai  din 
tAong  thdng  10  nam  nay,  can 
Ad     giup     da     cua     qui  vi 
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Ngifdi  Ty  Nan  Tai  Tenderloin  Di  Den  Thung  Lung  Silicon  De  Lam 
Nhdng  Cong  Viec  Nghanh  Dien  Tu 


SheUey  Buck    Chanthanom  Ounkeo 

Sang  40m  cda  moi  ngay 
trong  tdbn,  Sodphana 
Khevannating  t  Ktii  vdng 
Tenderloin  de  di  lam  d  phia 
nam  cua  ton  dating t  freeway. 
Ngdtii  Lac  36  tugi  nay  la 
met  trong  nhdng  40  ngddi  ty 
nan  -Dong  Nam  A  dang  gia  tang 
nay  ma  tarn  viec  tai  thung 
lung  SiZicen. 

C&n  t  cu  vac  Trung  Tarn 
Nghiin  Cdu  Thai  Binh  Vddng, 
gan  met  phan  nam  luc  luting 
4aw  xuat  cda  thung  lung 
Silicon  ta  nguc'i  A  Chau  ngay 
td  nam  19 SO.  Ty  le  nh&n  ccng 
■Vcng  Nam  A  nbi  rieng^  cung 
dang  gia  tang  kheng ,ngung.  » 

Khcvanna^ing  den  My  vac 
nam  7  979  .  Luc  dau  b 
Sunnyvale,  nhdng  ddi  dent 
T endemic  in  vac  nam  83  de 
ddec  aaw  ccng  deng  nguci 
Lac.  Ung  van  1dm  ccng  nhan 
lap  lap  chc,  met  ccng  ty  ky 
thuat  cac  cap  [high  techl .  t 

"Giac  theng  fiat 
te --kheang  80  phut," 
Khcyanna^ing  nci.  "Tci  phdi 
thuc  luc  5 #  gid  de  kheng  bi 
tAt,  Vdi  tcng  rat  kh'e  khan, 
nhdng  cung  kheng  the  Ida 
chen  vi  treng  thdnh  phe 
kheng  cb  viec  lam  chc 
tei--kheng  cb  ccng  xdting." 

Nhiiu  ngddi  ch*.  nghe 
nhdng  cdu  chuyen  hhp  dan  ve 
nhdng  chdc  vu  ky  4u  ddtic  trd 
tddng  cac  cda  ccng  nghiep 
dien  td  treng  vdng  thung 
lung  Siliccn.  That  la,  da  40 
nguc'i  d  de    lam  nhdng  ccng 


viec  rat  It  tiin,  tham  chi 
cc  t  khi.  lam  nhdng  viec  *dn 
xu&t  rat  nquy  hiem. 

Viec  che  tao  mach  dien, 
nhdng  mach  dien  li  ti  ma  cdu 
true  nen  thai  dai  diin  tean 
nay,  can  lam  viec  b  nhdng 
ndi  <u£c  ky,  "tack  4e."  Nhdng 
*ach  4e  dbi  vdi  mach  diin 
kheng  phdi  bach  4e  dbi  v6i 
ccng  nhan,  thee  I'd  t  Lynn 
SquiAe,  mot  qudn  ly  cua 
Trung  Tarn  Santa  Clara  chc  An 
Tedn^  va  Sue  Khce  Nghe 
Nghiep. 

Thee  Amanda  HaweA,  met 
bien  ly  c  San  Jo4e  ma  thdc'ng 
thay  mat  che  ccng  nhan  dien 
td,  dung  dich  dung  de  Ida 
mach  dien  fiat  cc  hai  chc  4Uc 
khce,  td  nhdng  triiu  chdng 
thong  mat,  nhu'c  dau  den 
nhdng  binh  nghiem  treng. 

Nhieu  ngddi  hcai  nghi 
*d  ti$p  xuc  lau  dai  vdi  hca 
chat ^e"  gay  nen  nhdng  van  de 
nghiem  treng  nhd  hd  thai  va 
ung  thd,  cc  nci  nhd  vay. 

Nhdng  ngdb'i  chu  nin  day 
ccng  nhan  phudng  phap  an 
tean  va  ne\n  dan  ten  ttien  cac 
Icai  hca  chat.  SquiAe  khuyen 
cde^  Kdng  dau  *ac  di  nua 
nhdng  M  chi  dan  chi  can  2 
phdt  thci.  Nhdng  cupc  chi 
dan  va  ten  hca  ch^t  had  nhd 
hedn  tean  bang  tieng  r.nh  tdy 
dbi  vdi  da  46  cbng  nhan 
tieng  Anh  kheng  phdi  tieng 
me  de  cda  he. 

Qieu  nay  lam  chc  ty  *c 
binh  tdt  cua  ccng  nhan  dien 
td  cac  hen  ty  40  tldng  binh 
cac    ccng    nghiep    khac  cda 


Xiec 


V6i  Tenderloin 


tied  bang  gap  ba  Ian.  Nhdng 
thee  HaiA)e<!>,  ccn  40  nay  van 
chda  ddng  vi,  met  40  ngdc'i 
kheng  len  tieng.  He  gid  im 
lang  yi  6d  m&t  yiec*  Ccn  met 
Adnadc'i  khac  len  tienq  nhdng 
bi  cho  lang  de  la  &U  tddng 
tddng  cda  he. 

.  Nhdng  ngdo'i  kheng  biet 
tieng  Anh  lai  cdng  khb  khan 
hdn.  Ho  kheng  doc  ddCc  nhdng 
tai  lieu  di  gijl  an  tean  vat 
kheng  du  khd  ndng  Anh  ngd  de 
len  tieng  bde  ve  chc  he  met 
each  hdd  hi£d. 

Khoyannating  chd  tiong 
nhieu  ve  4tf  giae^  theng  chd 
kheng  cc  than  phie.n  nhied  ve 
ngddi  chd.  Vddc  pheng  van 
bdng  tie\ng  Lac,  eng  nci  vdi 
Tenderloin  Time^:  "Chdng  tci 
dddc  txang  bi  tot  khi  lam 
vi$c  co  acid.  Sad  nhied  nam 
lam  viec  tbi  da  quen  ibi." 

Mubn  biet  them  ve  *d 
ngdy  hiem^  che  *dc  khoe  cda 
cbng  nghiep  ditn  td  va  biet 
them  ban  cc  the"  lam  dddc  gl, 


Souphanh  Khovannasing 

hay  ggi  cho  Nguy  Hi&m  Vien 
Td  [Electronic*  Hazard 
HctUne)  [40S)  998-4050.  [/d 
tai  H?u  cdat  An  Tean  tieng 
Ceng  Viec  cua  nghdnh  dien 
Td,  40  mie"h  phi,  [800) 
4242-USA. 


Hong  Kong  Day  Ngu'cfi 
Viet  Ty  Nan     Trung  Quoc 


Thdng  vda  qua,  chdnh 
phd  Heng  Kong  btit  dad  tra 
lai  ngddi  Viet  ty  nan  ma  da 
din  do  td  Tidng  Qaoc  vdi  40 
ngddi  lin  den  mdc  ngdy  ngap 
trong  hai  thdng  vda  .  qua. 
Gida  thdng  8,  10  chiec  xc 
bdyt  da  chd  nhdng  ngddi  do 
ve  nhdng  neng  trai  d  phia 
nam  cda  Tidng  Qdbc,  ndi  ma 
hp  ra  di. 

Trong  6  tuan  vda^  qda, 
kheang  6.000  ngddi  Viet  da 
den  TKdng  Quoc  bdng  nhdng 
chiec  thdy'en  mcng  manh,  40 
vdi  dudi  100  ngddi  vde  nua 
nam  dau. 

Sd  gia  tang  dot  ngbt  do 
ddec  nghi"  rdng  de  dd  loan 
luc  gida  thdng  ,  7  cho  rdng 
Hong  Kong  co  the  tdyin  be  an 
xd  cho  ngddi  ty  nan  mdi  tdi 
dddc  e  lai  trai.  1  nguy en  do 
khac  cb  the  do  dai  VOA  khang 
dinh  lai    4u    4dw    long  thu 


nhan  ngddi  ty  ,nan  ma  bi  1dm 
la  met  Ad  khuyen  khich. 

Hong  K6ng  kheng,  chc 
rang  nhdng  ngddi  mdi  din  Id 
ngddi  ty  nan,  ma  la  di  trd 
btit  hdp  phdp,  vZ  kfk  kkong 
de.n  true  tiip  td  Viet  Nam. 
Va  40  la  ngdbi  Viet  gbc  Hca 
da  rdi  Viet  Nam  vac  nam  1918 
va  dinh  cu  tai  mien  nam  cda 
Trung  Quoc,  trong  46  300,000^ 
ngddi  Viet  ma  Trung  Quoc  da 
nhan. 

Td  Baltimore  Sun  tddng 
thuat  nhdng  ngdbi  mdi  din 
noi  he  lam  viec  &  cac  neng 
trai  Trung  Qucc  mb'i  thdng 
chi  ddec  10$. 

Hiin  gid  dang  cc  kheang 
8.500  ngdbi  Vict  Nam  ty  nan 
tai  cac  trai  d  Hong  kbng, 
gbm  kheang  3.500  ngddi  da 
chd  trin  5  nam  ma  chda  dddc 
tai  dinh  cu. 


NhUngNha  Bien  Tap 
Viet  Nam  Bi  Hanh  Hung 


Thang  vua  qua.  nhiiVig  Ada  tre  6  Tenderloin  tap  fli  tr§n  cay  trong  buoi  Xiec. 

Stilt  walking  was  among  the  various  tricks  of  the  circus  trade  that  Tenderloin 
children  got  to  try  at  last  month's  Make- A  CIrcus. 


Thdng  vda  qua,  cb  2  vu 
hanh  hung  dci  vdi  cac  nhd 
bien  tap  d  California.  Vu 
thd  nh'at  vao  ngdy  9  thdng  8 
tai  Garden  Grove,  phia  nam 
California,  van  phbng  tap 
chi  Mai  bi  dot  va  nha  bien 
tap  Pham  Van  Tdp  da  chet.  Vu 
thd  hai  la  4u  ham  dea  nha 
bien  tap  td  bde  Van  Viet  tai 
San  Jo4e,  eng  Nguyen  Phinh, 
bang  1  Id  thd  va  1  con  cho 
chet  tai  trdbc  cda  nhd  eng. 
Khbng  cb  diiu  gi  cho  thay  2 
vu  nay  cb  lien  he  nhad. 

Mot  nhbm  td,  xdng  la 
Vang  Vict  Nam  di  bd^  trd 
cong  4aw  vd  phy.c  qdbc  da 
nhan  vu  chdy  ma  da  t  gict 
Pham.  Mot  Id  thd  td  nhom  nay 
gbi  cho  vdi  td  bdo  tieng 
Vict  b  Garden  Grove  nbi  r&ng 
cb  "lenh  pha  hay"  van  phbng 
tap  chi  Mai  vi  no  ddng  qudng 


cae  cho  viec  gbi  tib'n  hodc 
qdd  che  ngddi  b  Viet  Nam  qua 
mot  ccng  ty  Canada. 

Nha  bien  tap  cda  Van 
Viet,  Nguyen  nbi  vdi  td  bde 
EaAt  Wett  tai  San  FranciAcc 
rang  ban  than  eng  cung  cam 
thay  bi  de  doa  vZ  eng  da  chc 
phdt  hanh  vdi  muc  phi  bZnh 
vi  4u  dci  thdnh  lap  gide  khd 
cda  met  nhbm  dcit  lap  tai  San 
Jo4€.  Trong  bddi  phbng  van 
cda  td ^Ea*t  WeM,  Tran  An 
Sdi,  lanh  dao  cda  mot  nhbm 
dbi  lap  taJL  San  Jo4>e,  phd 
nhan  nhbm  cda  eng  da  nhdng 
tay  vao  vu.  hdm  dga. 


0QC  THEM  TIN  Tl/C 
VlflT  NAM  0"  TRANG  23 


